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He’s  been  called  one  of  the  best 
essayists  of  our  time,  the  “Mark 
IWain  of  Texas,”  the  “Damon 
Runyan  of  Houston.”  But  the  fact 
is,  most  people  just  call  him  Leon. 


For  more  than  30  years,  Houston  Chronicle  columnist  Leon  Hale  has  applied  his 
old-fashioned  wisdom  to  modem  times.  He’s  taught  readers  to  laugh  at  urban 
absurdities,  savor  nattire’s  joy,  grieve  at  the  passing  of  friends. 

In  the  process,  he’s  made  his  column  into  a  three-times-a-week,  must-read 
habit.  Read  him  and  you’ll  see  why. 

Columnist,  novelist,  acclaimed  essayist  Leon  Hale.  You’ll  find  him  rooted  in 
country  values,  living  in  the  city  -  and  writing  for  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


Houston  Chronicle 


T/ie  Hear  St  Corporation 


Reserve  Your  Space  Today 

Call  Editor  &  Publisher  Advertising  Director  Steve  Townsley 
at  (212)  675-4380  or  your  local  E&P  advertising  representative. 
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The  Dead  End 
Of  Desktop  Data 
Management 


The  publishing  industry  is  changing.  In  the  months  ahead  you’ll 
need  to  reach  consumers  in  ways  that  yesterday’s  publishers 
never  imagined.  Audiotex  is  already  here.  And  new  multimedia 
opportunities  are  emerging  all  around  us. 


Today  you  need  fast,  efficient  and  reliable  data  management  - 
and  the  last  thing  you  have  time  for  is  a  dead-end  database 
system  that  never  was  designed  for  the  news  business. 

That’s  why  Sll  offers  you  an  open  publishing  architecture  that’s 
ultimately  flexible.  One  that’s  already  managing  data  and 
meeting  deadlines  for  more  than  500  mastheads,  worldwide. 

Sll  data  management  solutions.  We  help  you  meet  deadlines, 
not  dead-ends. 


System 


Integrators,  Inc! 


Call  or  fax  Sll  today  for  your  free  copy  of  newspapers  and 
Database  Management  Looking  Beyorxl  the  Desktop. 

1-800-445-4744 

Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers.* 
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12  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/ Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  Liason  Committee  Meeting,  Westin  Bayshore  Hotel,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada 

1  2>  1  6  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

1  4"  15  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Legal  Affairs  Sub¬ 
committee  Meeting,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  Tysons  Corner,  McLean,  Va. 

1  4- 16  —  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Hood  River  Inn,  Hood  River 

1  7*20  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

22- 24  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Convention,  Perdido  Beach 
Resort,  Orange  Beach 

27- 31  —  Unity  ’94  Convention  of  the  Asian  American  Journalists 
Association,  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hispanic  Journalists  and  Native  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation,  World  Congress  Center,  Atlanta 

28- 3 1  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Convention,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Atlantic  Beach 

AUGUST 

1-3  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Executive  Committee 
Meeting,  Cantigny  Estates,  Wheaton,  111. 

1  0- 13  —  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Atlanta 
1  1-14  —  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Convention,  Airport  Marriott  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

SfPTEMBER 

8  —  International  Literacy  Day 

1  1-13  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern 
Regional  Convention,  Regency  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine 
1  1-14  —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Regional  Sales  Conference,  Hotel  Nikko,  San  Francisco 
1  4- 17  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Stouffer 
Hotel,  Nashville 

15-18  —  New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Nashua,  N.H. 

1  7-20  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Convention,  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  San  Diego 

2 1  -24  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Pointe  Hilton  Resort  at  Tapatio  Cliffs,  Phoenix 

23- 25  —  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

28-10/1  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Contemporary  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando 

OCTOBER 

0- 15  —  National  Newspaper  Week 

O- 13  —  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Convention,  Inter¬ 
continental  Hotel,  Los  Angeles 

O- 12  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Greenbrier  Resort,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

1  2- 15  —  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Convention,  Wynd- 
ham  Franklin  Plaza  Hotel,  Philadelphia 
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I  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

7/5/94 

6/28/94 

7/6/93 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

45.375 

44.875 

48.125 

American  Publishing  *# 

13.75 

13.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

72.875 

68.00 

51.01 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

28.25 

28.25 

26.125 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

31.00 

31.50 

28.375 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

17.50 

17.625 

15.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

49.625 

50.00 

49.25 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

19.875 

19.00 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.125 

50.375 

50.875 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

32.375 

31.875 

27.50 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.875 

23.00 

20.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

26.875 

25.625 

21.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

29.25 

29.00 

35.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.125 

23.125 

24.25 

1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NEXD)  23.375 

23.00 

18.00 

1  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

36.00 

35.375 

28.875 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

29.25 

29.00 

23.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

30.00 

30.375 

29.125 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

53.00 

53.625 

54.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

235.50 

230.125 

229.00 

10  for  1  stock  split  a/o  Record  Date  6/3/94 
#  Initial  Public  Offering  - 1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

1  Initial  Public  Offering  - 1 1/5/93  at  $13 

1  Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

7/5/94 

6/28/94 

7/6/93 

HoIIinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.75 

14.25 

13.875 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

17.125 

16.75 

19.75 

Reuters  (c) 

41.875 

40.125 

32.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.00 

17.25 

17.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.50 

14.125 

16.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.25 

14.625 

12.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.50 

23.25 

21.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.905 

6.03 

4.62 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

48.875 

48.00 

41.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

1  Prepared  for  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

About  Awards 

University  of  Denver  Leadership  Award.  Edward 

Estlow,  retired  president  and  CEO  of  Scripps  Howard,  has 

received  the  University  of  Denver  School  of  Communica¬ 

tion  Distinguished  Leadership  Award. 

Southern  Enviromentai  Writing  Award.  The  South¬ 

ern  Enviromental  Law  Center  has  presented  Jack  Horan 
with  the  first  Phillip  D.  Reed  Memorial  Award  for  Southern 
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Garfield* 

has  a  new  home! 


Universal  Press  Syndicate  delights  in 
welcoming  the  world’s  most  beloved  cat 
to  our  family  of  dynamic  features. 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 

4900  Main  Street  •  Kansas  City,  Missouri  •  641 12  •  (816)  932-6600 
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9  Can  O.J.  Get 
A  Fair  Trial? 

The  debate  on  fairness  of  media  cover¬ 
age  continues. 

10  A  New 
French  Recipe 

Informatin,  the  newest  Paris  daily 
newspaper,  tries  to  tempt  readers  with 
a  colorful,  compact  package  and  a  low, 
low  price. 

1  1  Anatomy  Of  A 

Failed  French  Clone 

Paris  24:00  tried  to  imitate  Informatin 
but  folded  in  only  three  weeks. 

1 2  Fol  Battle 
In  Nevada 

The  state’s  press  association  demands 
that  interviews  for  a  top  university  of¬ 
ficial  be  conducted  in  public. 


SIC  7KAN5IT  GLORIA  O.J. 


1  3  Sharing  Tips  With 
Private  Eyes 

Two  top  private  investigators  address 
an  overflow  session  at  the  annual  In¬ 
vestigative  Reporters  and  Editors  con¬ 
ference. 


24  Newspeople  in  the  News 


26  Advertising/Promotion 


30  News  Tech 


14  Cable  TV  For 
Smaller  Papers 

A  32,000-circulation  Pennsylvania  dai- 
ly  produces  two  weekly,  30-minute 

shows  covering  local  news  and  sports  9  Too  much  scrutiny 

for  about  $100. 

16  An  NIE 

Success  Story 

An  Idaho  daily’s  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion  circulation  among  5th-graders  in¬ 
creases  from  300  to  22,500  in  one  year. 

30  Flappier  Days 

Des  Moines  Register  editor  Geneva 
Overholser  sees  better  times  at  hand  as 
business  improves  and  newspapers  face 
the  need  to  change. 

22  IRE  Notebook 

Our  reporter  finds  more  than  dry  case 
studies  at  IRE. 


34  Syndicates/News  Services 


39  Classified 
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7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


7  Newspaperdom 


Page  20  Feeling  upbeat 


48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
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WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

Finding  Meaning 


ot  so  long  ago  prevailing  opinion 
held  the  newspaper  to  be  a  purely  pri¬ 
vate  business  with  no  social  obligations 
whatsoever. 

William  Peter  Hamilton,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  the  1920’s, 
put  it  this  way;  “A  newspaper  is  private 
enterprise  owing  nothing  whatever  to 
the  public,  which  grants  it  no  fran¬ 
chise.  It  is  therefore  affected  with  no 
public  interests.” 

Hamilton’s  viewpoint  fit  neatly  into 
the  day’s  laissez  faire  theory  of  press 
performance.  What  matter  if  newspa¬ 
per  owners  disregarded  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  pursuit  of  their  own  ends? 
Competition  would  correct  falsehoods 
and  produce  truth  with  a  self-righting 
process  reminiscent  of  Adam  Smith. 

But  competition  faded  through  the 
’30s  and  ’40s.  In  1947  the  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press  called  for  a 
new  kind  of  newspaper  that  sought  out 
diverse  viewpoints,  offering  the  broad¬ 
est  possible  spectrum  of  news  and 
analysis.  Key  to  that  social  responsibil¬ 
ity  theory  of  press  performance  was  the 
commission’s  conclusion  that  the  news¬ 
paper’s  first  duty  was  “to  give  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  the  day’s  events  in  a  con¬ 
text  that  gives  them  meaning.” 

That  was  a  major  departure  from 
current  practice.  News  reports  in  the 
’40s  seldom  contained  much  beyond 
the  basic  facts.  Readers  were  supposed 
to  find  their  own  context. 

But  the  Hutchins  Commission  pre¬ 
vailed.  Now  the  idea  is  to  make  facts 
meaningful  by  placing  them  in  larger 

Hart,  a  former  reporter,  line  editor  and 
journalism  school  professor,  is  senior 
editor /writing  and  staff  development  at 
The  Oregonian.  He  welcomes 
comments  and  published  examples  — 
identified  by  publication,  date  and  page 
—  at  1320  S.W.  Broadway,  Portland, 
Ore.  97201.) 


categories.  A  good  news  story  creates 
understanding  by  showing  how  what 
happens  in  one  time  or  place  is  related 
to  what  happens  in  other  times  and 
places. 

That  sort  of  context  takes  a  few  ba¬ 
sic  forms.  One  of  them  is  history.  This 
column  began  with  a  historical  over¬ 
view  intended  to  make  the  specific 
point  —  the  need  for  context  in  news 
stories  —  more  meaningful  by  placing 
it  in  the  context  of  social  responsibili¬ 
ty  theory. 

Historical  connections  can  do  the 
same  thing  for  news  stories.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  news  feature  on  the  aftermath  of 
the  Exxon  Valdez  disaster  began  this 
way:  “Carol  Ann  Wilson’s  tiny  Aleut 
Indian  Village  is  crumbling  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  her  29  years.” 

The  story  went  on  to  explain  how 
the  earthquake  of  1964  triggered  a  gi¬ 
ant  wave  that  destroyed  the  village. 
Then  it  explained  that  the  oil  spill  had 
wiped  out  fishing,  threatening  the  vil¬ 
lage  again.  The  comparison  helped  es¬ 
tablish  the  magnitude  of  the  most  re¬ 
cent  disaster. 

A 

^^^nother  story  used  a  similar  ap¬ 
proach  to  describe  Russia’s  notorious 
Sakhalin  Island.  In  order  to  stress  the 
surprising  extent  of  change  on  the  is¬ 
land,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  cultural 
renaissance,  it  began  with  the  island’s 
history:  “Historians  say  life  was  so  bad 
on  Sakhalin  Island,  a  czarist  penal 
colony  in  the  1800s,  that  Siberian  la¬ 
bor  camps  seem  tame  by  comparison 
....  ‘Everyone  wants  to  escape  from 
here  —  the  convicts,  the  settlers  and 
the  officials,’  said  Gen.  Konoovich, 
military  governor  of  Sakhalin,  in  1890.” 

Another  way  of  expanding  meaning 
with  context  is  to  draw  other  examples 
from  the  same  category.  Reviews  can 
help  explain  the  character  of  a  new 
film  or  book  by  comparing  it  to  others 


that  use  the  same  basic  approach.  For 
example:  “  The  Ambassador  From  In¬ 
dia,  a  film  shot  in  Colombia,  is  anoth¬ 
er  variation  on  Being  There,  Moon 
Over  Parador  and  others  in  which  an 
impostor  finds  himself  in  a  steadily 
more  complicated  fix  of  his  own  mak¬ 
ing.” 

ther  possibilities  for  context  lie 
in  averages  or  statistics  that  describe 
the  overall  situation  —  what  the  statis¬ 
ticians  call  parameters: 

“The  Oregon  Symphony’s  base 
salary  for  the  43-week  season  was 
$24,688  last  year  ....  That  ranked 
Oregon  Symphony  salaries  32nd 
among  the  country’s  40  major  sympho¬ 
ny  orchestras.” 

“Some  form  of  lottery  is  run  in  32 
states  .  .  .  with  a  total  of  about  65%  of 
the  population.” 

All  these  examples  of  context  reflect 
special  effort  by  energetic,  well-educat¬ 
ed  journalists. 

Their  energy  shows  in  the  way  they 
take  extra  time  to  dig  out  meaningful 
connections.  They  visit  the  library  for 
some  background  reading,  or  they 
make  extra  phone  calls  to  find  out 
what’s  going  on  with  similar  examples 
elsewhere.  Their  education  shows  in 
the  way  they  recognize  possibilities  for 
making  connections  in  the  first  place. 
The  whole  point  of  liberal  arts  school¬ 
ing  is  to  show  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  things,  creating  a  broad  base  of 
knowledge  organized  into  meaningful 
patterns.  Reporters  who  get  such  an 
education  —  and  who  freshen  it  by 
constantly  acquiring  new,  wide-ranging 
knowledge  —  offer  the  best  hope  for 
meaningful  journalism.  They  defy 
columnist  Alston  Chase’s  complaint 
about  the  shallow  American  public 
opinion  that  results  when  “people  too 
busy  to  think  borrow  convictions  from 
journalists  too  busy  to  read.”  K^P 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 
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Local  news  content 

EVERY  WEEK  ANOTHER  authority  is  heard  from  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  local  news  content  in  newspapers. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  It  has  been  true  all  the  time  but  a  lot 
of  editors  seem  to  have  forgotten  it.  U.S.  involvement  in  World  War  II 
and  the  nation’s  global  commitments  since  then  probably  led  a  lot  of  edi¬ 
tors  to  believe  that  Europe  and  Asia  were  more  important  than  Main 
Street. 

At  Computer  Sciences  Corp.’s  recent  conference  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
an  associate  professor  at  the  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  criticized  newspapers  for  scrimping  on  local  news  (E&P,  June 
25,  page  26).  He  said  that  while  publishers  are  quick  to  blame  illiteracy  for 
declining  circulation,  that  is  not  true.  If  it’s  a  cheap  product,  the  public 
figures  it  out,  he  said. 

Even  stock  analysts  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America’s  Con¬ 
nections  IX  conference  last  week  stressed  the  importance  of  local  news 
content. 

In  July  1939,  the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising  launched  a  series  of 
studies  named  the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading.  An  analysis 
of  the  77  studies  conducted  during  the  next  six  years  showed  that  despite 
the  importance  of  world  or  national  news,  repeatedly  local  news  —  often 
buried  on  a  back  page  —  got  superior  readership. 

The  Bureau’s  booklet  on  these  results  was  called  “It’s  the  Local  Touch” 
and  made  these  comparisons: 

“War  sweeps  seas,  but  girls’  ambitions  win  top  interest .  . . 

“Wedding  bells  sound  louder  than  politics  .  .  . 

“The  Wehrmacht  rolls  east,  but  it’s  local  election  time  .  .  . 

“Death  in  Tunisia,  and  at  the  local  grocery  store  .  .  . 

“Victory  in  Italy;  personal  triumph  right  in  town.” 

There  were  24  case  studies  of  this  nature. 

The  Bureau  continued:  “No  matter  how  vital  to  us  are  the  acts  of  Hitler 
and  Hirohito,  of  Churchill  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  ...  no  matter  how  vivid¬ 
ly  news  from  faraway  places  like  Lingayen  and  Bastogne  is  etched  on  our 
minds  ...  no  matter  how  enlightened  we  become  on  world  affairs,  what 
happens  in  our  own  town,  around  the  corner  and  down  the  street,  is  still 
of  unique  and  commanding  interest  to  us  all.” 

Newspaper  editors  are  being  told,  and  are  discovering  on  their  own, 
that  those  words  are  just  as  true  today. 

The  results  of  the  Bureau  studies  led  to  the  creation  of  its  theme  in 
1946  —  “All  Business  is  Local”  —  for  the  promotion  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Even  in  the  age  of  supermarkets,  television  and  cable,  this  is  still  true. 
The  late  Red  Motley’s  favorite  line  when  he  was  head  of  the  U.S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  was:  “Nothing  happens  until  somebody  buys  some¬ 
thing.”  And  that  purchase  is  usually  made  locally. 

Newspapers  have  access  to  and  can  print  more  news  about  their  local 
communities  than  any  other  medium  and  they  should  capitalize  on  it. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Foundation  exec  says  gay 
journalists  are  ‘full  of  crap’ 


JENNIFER  JUAREZ  ROBLES  may  be 
“the  only  openly  gay  or  lesbian  (Which 
is  it,  doesn’t  she  know?)  editorial  writer 
at  one  of  the  20  largest  U.S.  daily  news¬ 
papers”  (E&P,  April  23,  p.  9)  and  “one 
of  a  handful  who  are  Latina,”  but  she’s 
wrong  when  she  claims  that  “the  edito¬ 
rial  boards  of  most  major-market  news¬ 
papers  remain  almost  exclusively  white, 
male  and  heterosexual.” 

Are  the  activists  so  blinded  by  their 
own  rhetoric  of  victimization  that  they 
are  unable  to  see  the  world  as  it  is? 

1  don’t  want  to  get  into  a  debate  with 
someone  who  doesn’t  even  know 
whether  she’s  openly  gay  or  openly  les¬ 
bian,  but  I  do  want  her  to  face  fact: 

•  Of  the  five  largest-circulation  daily 
newspapers  in  America,  two  have 
women  editorial  page  editors:  Meg 
Greenfield  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Karen  Jurgensen  of  USA  Today.  The 


Newspaperdom, 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  Reporters 
assigned  to  cover  the  Republican 
presidential  nominee,  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  have  found  a  changed  man. 

In  the  past,  Dewey  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  rather  high-handed  and 
mighty  attitude  toward  the  working 
press.  At  his  first  press  conference 
following  his  nomination  in  Chica¬ 
go,  E&P  reported: 

“The  newspaper  representatives 
were  mostly  favorably  impressed. 
The  Republican  candidate  was  gra¬ 
cious,  patient,  affable.  .  .  .His  skill 
in  answering  touchy  questions 
widened  the  eyes  of  everyone.” 

It  isn’t  easy  for  reporters  covering 
Dewey  at  his  home,  which  is  locat¬ 
ed  five  miles  outside  the  village  of 
Pawling,  N.Y.  Among  the  difficul¬ 
ties:  Pawling  has  a  total  of  three 
taxis  and  no  hotels. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  board  has 
several  women. 

•  The  eighth-largest  daily  newspaper 
in  America,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
an  African-American  editorial  page  ed¬ 
itor:  N.  Don  Wycliff.  He  also  is  openly  a 
transplanted  Texan  and  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
board. 

•  The  deputy  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  America’s  11th- 
largest  daily,  also  is  African  American. 
And  openly  a  woman  as  well. 

•  The  vice  president  and  chairman  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News’  editorial 
board  —  the  country’s  15th-largest  daily 
—  also  is  a  woman.  And  the  associate 
editor  is  Hispanic. 

•  The  editorial  page  editors  of  the 
Buffalo  News  and  Atlanta  Constitution 
also  are  women.  And  in  Atlanta,  she  is 
openly  African  American. 

The  list,  of  course,  goes  on. 

It’s  time  for  Ms.  Robles  and  her  col¬ 
leagues  to  get  off  this  kick.  They’re  full 
of  crap  —  and  the  trouble  is,  they  ap¬ 
parently  don’t  even  realize  it. 

Herb  Berkowitz 

Berkowitz  is  vice  president  of  the  Her¬ 
itage  Foundation 

Stop  the 
redundancies 

IN  HIS  REPORTING  on  the  return  of 
Eugene  Roberts  Jr.  to  the  New  York 
Times  (E&P,  April  16,  p.  17),  Tony 
Case  observed  that  (new  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Joseph)  “Lelyveld  is  said  to  want  to 
improve  the  Times’  investigative  report¬ 
ing  effort,  and  his  bringing  Roberts  in 
could  indicate  this.” 

Ouch! 

That  term  “investigative  reporting”  is 
one  of  two  characterizations  of  our 
work  that  should  be  anathema  to  any 
self-respecting  journalist.  The  other,  of 
course,  is  “community  newspaper/jour¬ 
nalism.”  Both  are  blatant  redundancies 
better  off  avoided. 

First,  vis-a-vis  “investigative  report¬ 


ing”:  The  tools  of  any  good  reporter 
should  be  an  ability  and  enterprise  to 
devote  whatever  time  and  effort  is 
needed  to  find,  pursue  and  follow  a  sto¬ 
ry  to  its  conclusion.  Integral  in  that,  by 
definition,  is  some  degree  of  “investiga¬ 
tion.” 

Second,  vis-a-vis  “community  news¬ 
paper/journalism”:  What  else  is  a  news¬ 
paper,  regardless  of  size  or  geography,  if 
not  a  local,  community  product  first 
and  foremost,  where  local  news  always 
takes  precedence?  On  any  given  day, 
e.g,  even  the  New  York  Times,  a  solid 
local  story  will  be  the  lead. 

Overall,  there  is  one  specific,  his¬ 
toric,  illustrative  case-in-point  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  concept: 

The  Washington  Post  coverage  of 
“Watergate”  in  the  late  ’70s.  The  news¬ 
paper  became  the  icon  for  all  news¬ 
papers  because  of  that  coverage.  (In¬ 
deed,  that  very  coverage  spawned  the 
“investigative  reporting/journalism” 
phraseology). 

But  question:  What  other  newspaper, 
given  the  same  at-home  resources, 
would  not  also  have  pursued  the  story 
in  the  same,  intensive  fashion  as  basi¬ 
cally  a  local  story  (albeit,  one  with  his¬ 
toric  ramifications  and  dimensions)? 

So,  let’s  do  ourselves  a  favor  and  once 
and  for  all  eschew  those  redundancies 
from  our  journalistic  lexicon  . . .  please 
. . .  ? 

Norm  Os  hr  in 
Sterling,  III. 


I  TAKE  EXCEPTION  to  Rev.  Billy 
Graham’s  statement  that  religion  news 
is  being  “relegated  to  a  few  columns 
Saturdays  on  the  same  page  as  either 
the  classified  ads  or  the  obituaries” 
(E&P,  April  30,  p.  22). 

Classified  advertising  is  an  important 
part  of  any  newspaper  and  one  that  pro¬ 
duces  30%  to  50%  of  overall  ad  rev¬ 
enue. 

As  a  shopper  of  classified  ads  for 
hundreds  of  products  and  services,  I 
take  exception  to  that  statement. 

As  a  classified  advertising  manager,  I 
take  exception  to  that  statement. 

Quite  frankly,  1  believe  anyone  lucky 
enough  to  be  placed  near  the  classified 
ads  has  gotten  a  prime  position. 

Eric  Yance 

Yance  is  classified  advertising  manager 
at  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 


Takes  exception 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 

In  June? 


Concentrate  On 
Loyal  Readers 

That’s  the  advice  of  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune’s  editor,  who  believes 
pursuing  potential  readers  can 
alienate  loyal  ones. 

Are  Campuses  Losing 
Their  Sense  Of  Humor? 

Is  the  First  Amendment  taking  a 
back  seat  to  political  correctness? 
Columbia  University  cartoonist’s 
satire  angers  women. 

Capitalizing  On  A 
Promotion  Opportunity 

Local  newspaper  takes  advantage 
of  the  success  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  basketball  team. 

Preparing  For  Disaster 
Coverage 

Newspapers  told  they  can  never 
have  too  many  backups  to  ensure 
publication  in  the  wake  of  an 
earthquake  or  other  calamity. 

Tobacco  Companies 
Buying  Newspaper  Ads 
To  Refute  Coverage, 

Correct  'Mistakes' 

Convinced  they  won’t  get  a  fair 
hearing  in  the  press,  some  tobacco 
companies  are  fighting  back  by 
taking  out  newspaper  ads,  de¬ 
manding  retractions  and  mon¬ 
itoring  coverage. 


Upbeat  Mood  Heading 
Into  Nexpo  '94 

Equipment  and  service  vendors  say 
business  is  finally  bouncing  back, 
as  newspapers,  buoyed  by  in¬ 
creasing  advertising  and  earnings, 
are  once  again  ready  to  start 
spending  some  money. 

Geoman  Comes  To  The  U.S. 

Gannett’s  Rochester  flagship 
papers  are  first  in  the  United  States 
to  order  MAN  Roland’s  newest 
double-wide  offset  press. 

An  Advance  Look  At 
Tampa  Bay  Online 

With  the  Tampa  Tribune’s  new  on¬ 
line  service  set  to  debut  in  August 
on  Prodigy,  the  newspaper’s  deputy 
managing  editor  for  electronic 


publishing  provides  some  insight 
into  how  it  will  work. 

Protesting  The 
Pulitzer  Prize 

AIDS  activist  group  demonstrates 
outside  awards  ceremonies  to 
protest  the  work  of  prize-winning 
cartoonist  Michael  Ramirez. 

Nixon  And  The  Press 

There  were  a  handful  of  journalists 
that  the  late  president  didn’t  hate, 
but  most  were  viewed  as 
ideological  enemies. 

Downbeat  Look  At  A 
Profession's  Future 

Convention  speakers  say  editorial 
cartoonists  face  fewer  jobs,  gun-shy 
newspapers  and  other  problems. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P, 
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Can  OJ»  Get 
A  Fair  Trial? 


Debate  on  fairness  of  media  coverage  continues 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  QUESTION  OF  whether  O.J. 
Simpson  can  get  a  fair  trial  despite  cas¬ 
cading  media  coverage  is  developing 
into  a  hot  issue  as  the  story  continues 
to  break  in  startling  and  controversial 
ways. 

The  debate  on  fairness  quickened 
after  the  print  and  broadcast  media 
disclosed  frantic  911  calls  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  from 
Simpson’s  ex-wife,  Nicole,  pleading  for 
protection  from  Simpson,  who  is 
charged  with  murdering  her  and  her 
friend,  Ronald  Goldman. 

After  a  1989  call,  according  to  police 
records,  officers  saw  Nicole  running 
out  of  bushes  near  her  home,  bruised 
and  scratched. 

“He’s  going  to  kill  me,  he’s  going  to 
kill  me,”  she  reportedly  told  the  patrol¬ 
men. 

Other  LAPD  documents  obtained 
by  a  media  request  under  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Public  Records  Act,  alleged  that 
during  a  New  Year’s  Eve  party,  Simpson 
punched  and  kicked  his  wife,  pulled 
her  hair  and  screamed,  “I’ll  kill  you.” 

On  June  23,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
published  partial  transcripts  of  two  911 
calls  made  Oct.  25,  1993,  by  Nicole 
Brown  Simpson  in  which  she  asks  po¬ 
lice  to  send  someone  to  her  house,  say¬ 
ing  that  Simpson  had  broken  down  the 
door  and  was  yelling  and  swearing  at 
her. 

“He’s  fucking  going  nuts,”  she  tells 
the  police  dispatcher. 

The  day  after  the  Times  and  other 
media  revealed  those  911  calls,  a  grand 
jury  considering  an  indictment  of 
Simpson  was  removed  from  the  case  by 
a  Los  Angeles  judge  who  declared  its 
members  had  been  tainted  by  media 
reports  of  the  case. 


O.J.  Simpson's  attorney  Robert  Shapiro  is  surrounded  by  the  news  media  as  he 
leaves  the  courthouse. 


In  the  stunning  development,  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  judge  Cecil  Mills  ruled  that 
the  panel  had  “become  aware  of  poten¬ 
tially  prejudicial  matters,”  apparently 
referring  to  the  911  tapes. 

Mills  issued  the  order  after  Simp¬ 
son’s  lead  attorney,  Robert  Shapiro, 
filed  a  motion  to  halt  the  grand  jury 
proceedings,  saying  he  was  acting  to 
“protect  the  due  process  rights  of  Mr. 
Simpson  and  the  integrity  of  the  grand 
jury  system.” 

Mills  took  the  case  away  from  the 
panel,  sealed  all  related  records  and  or¬ 
dered  jurors  not  to  discuss  details 
about  their  deliberations  in  public.  But 
one  juror  told  the  Times:  “Almost 
everything  that  the  jury  knows  has 
been  reported  in  the  paper.” 

District  Attorney  Gil  Garcetti  said 
he  also  sought  the  grand  jury’s  dis¬ 
missal  in  the  case,  saying  he  was  con¬ 


cerned  about  heavy  news  coverage  of 
the  tapes. 

However,  both  Shapiro  and  Garcetti 
seemingly  have  lost  no  opportunity  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  local  and  national  me¬ 
dia  with  their  side  of  the  case. 

With  the  grand  jury  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  charges  against  Simpson  were 
being  aired  at  a  preliminary  hearing. 
Unlike  grand  jury  proceedings,  the  de¬ 
fense  will  have  an  opportunity  to  cross 
examine  prosecution  witnesses  at  the 
hearing,  which  was  being  covered  by  a 
huge  swarm  of  reporters. 

Famed  trial  attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey,  a 
member  of  Simpson’s  legal  team,  re¬ 
portedly  played  a  major  role  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  dismiss  the  grand  jury. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Times,  Bai¬ 
ley  recalled  his  handling  of  the  1966 

(See  Trial  on  page  33) 
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A  New 
French  Recipe 

Infomatin,  the  newest  Paris  daily,  tries  to  tempt  readers 
with  a  colorful,  compact  package  and  a  low,  low  price 


by  Aralynn  Abare  McMane 

WHEN  THEY  PUT  you  on  hold  on 
France’s  latest  national  paper,  In/o- 
matin,  you  get  the  gist  of  what  sets  it 
apart. 

“Your  daily  paper  .  .  .  it’s  still  the 
same  . . .  gray  ...  no  color,”  the  record¬ 
ing  intones. 

Then  the  voice  gets  perky. 

“Now,  that’s  all  over!  Here’s  In/o- 
matin,  the  daily  paper  that’s  changing 
your  day.  It’s  all  information  and  only 
information  in  a  much  more  practical 
format.  And  all  in  color.  Infomatin,  it’s 
three  francs,  yes,  only  three  francs, 
every  morning.” 

Barely  six  months  old  and  half  the 
price  of  some  of  its  competitors,  In/o- 
matin  is  the  first  new  Paris  paper  in  two 
decades  to  last  more  than  a  few  weeks. 
Its  survival  remains  far  from  certain, 
but  in  its  content,  format  and  pricing  it 
has  clearly  brought  something  new  to 
the  French  newspaper  market. 

“It’s  gotten  a  better  reception  than 
many  expected,”  said  John  Vinocur,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Paris-based  and 
U.S.-owned  International  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune.  “In  a  country  that  is  not  newspa¬ 
per-devouring  or  newspaper-addicted, 
what  no  one  dares  call  a  success  actu¬ 
ally  resembles  one.” 

France  has  one  of  Western  Europe’s 
weakest  newspaper  markets  even  as  it 
has  one  of  the  worlds  elite  newspapers, 
Le  Monde.  France’s  per-capita  newspa¬ 
per  readership  ranks  thirteenth  in  the 
region,  just  behind  Belgium’s  and 
ahead  of  Italy’s.  Nine  out  of  10  French 
adults  read  no  national  paper;  only  one 
half  read  any  daily  at  all. 

Infomatin  offers  odd  content  for  a 
national  paper.  It  carries  little  of  the 


McMane,  a  Paris-based  jourrudist  and 
technology  specialist,  directs  the  Paris 
Reporting  Project,  a  study-abroad  program 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  Indiana  University. 
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kind  of  partisan  commentary  and  unla¬ 
beled  analysis  that  has  long  permeated 
Paris  papers,  such  as  Le  Monde,  Le  Fi¬ 
garo  and  Liberation,  that  circulate  na¬ 
tionally. 

Only  within  the  past  few  weeks  has 
a  daily  column  by  a  staff  member  ap¬ 
peared.  Otherwise,  the  limited  com¬ 
mentary  has  taken  the  form  of  brief, 
unsigned  and  labeled  editorial  side- 
bars,  an  editorial  panel  cartoon  and  a 
solitary  250-word  column  by  a  different 
guest  author  each  day. 

Editor  Mark  Jezegabel  said  that 
while  Infomatin  aims  to  be  critical,  it 
remains  independent  and  has  no  ideo¬ 
logical  bent. 

“We  tried  to  make  that  very  clear 
from  the  start,”  he  said.  “For  example, 
it  was  the  first-day  editorial  that  de¬ 
clared,  ‘Here  we  are  and  here’s  what 
political  stance  we  take.’  ” 

Infomatin  also  looks  different.  It  is 
only  an  inch  taller  and  wider  than  this 
copy  of  E&P.  All  of  its  24  highly  for¬ 
matted  pages  have  full  color.  Every 
square  centimeter  is  programmed  for  a 
certain  category  of  visual  content  or 
text.  Page  two  features  a  daily  photo 


essay.  There’s  a  “graphique  du  jour”  on 
page  six. 

journalists  write  stories  to  an  exact, 
and  relatively  short,  character  count 
directly  into  the  space  allotted  on  an 
electronic  version  of  the  layout. 
Longer  stories  appear  —  most  notably 
a  two-page  special  report  each  day  — 
but  the  overall  impression  is  a  speedy 
read. 

“I  tested  my  designs  by  standing  up 
to  see  how  it  would  work  for  someone 
riding  to  work  on  the  subway,”  recalls 
Infomatin’s  designer,  Albert-Gaston 
Riou. 

The  price  is  also  unorthodox.  Until 
20  years  ago,  the  average  daily  paper 
cost  somewhere  between  the  prices  of 
a  postage  stamp  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Now,  the  average  Paris  newspaper  costs 
as  much  as  twice  the  price  of  those 
things.  At  three  francs  (About  55^), 
Infomatin  costs  a  tad  more  than  the 
stamp  but  less  than  either  bread  or  any 
of  its  competitors. 

“Of  course,  a  lower  price  alone  won’t 
attract  a  reader,”  said  co-founder  Alain 
Schott,  “but  a  high  price  contributes  to 
discouraging  that  reader.” 

French  journalist  Bruno  Pfeiffer 
spent  a  day  a  week  for  four  months  in 
the  Infomatin  newsroom  doing  research 
for  a  study  of  the  paper’s  evolution. 
While  not  an  unreserved  fan  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  he  fondly  recalls  his  first  look  at  it. 

“I  knew  it  was  truly  something  mod¬ 
ern:  colorful,  compact  and  inexpen¬ 
sive,”  he  said. 

That  reaction  was  exactly  what  the 
paper’s  founders  wanted  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  too. 

Infomatin  began  to  take  shape  in 
1991  when  four  collectors  of  old  news¬ 
papers  —  none  of  whom  worked  in 
newsrooms  but  all  of  whom  worked 
near  them  —  started  chatting  about 
the  problems  of  the  modern  French 
press. 

“As  do  many  things  in  France,  it  all 
started  over  a  dinner,”  recalls  Schott. 
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Schott,  34,  had  worked  in  ad  agen¬ 
cies  and  was  research  director  for  a 
company  that  sold  ad  space  for  several 
newspapers. 

Alain  Carlier,  45,  had  been  in  direct 
marketing  at  Le  Monde;  Patrick 
Dutheil,  40,  sold  advertising  space  for 
several  papers,  and  Phillippe  Robinet, 
31,  was  director  of  media  studies  at  the 
BVA  polling  company. 

After  that  dinner,  the  foursome  cre¬ 
ated  a  research  group,  le  Centre  d’Ob- 
servation  des  Medias,  to  explore  the 
idea  of  a  new  paper. 

More  than  two  years  later  —  and  af¬ 
ter  seven  studies  of  current  and  poten¬ 
tial  readers  —  they  developed  the  for¬ 
mula:  a  compact,  comprehensive,  col¬ 
orful  and  affordable  five-day  paper 
with  advertising  limited  to  about  13% 
of  total  space. 

They  wanted  a  minimum  of  100,000 
readers  who  were  mostly  young,  urban, 
active,  pressed  for  time,  and  probably 
riding  a  bus  or  train  to  work. 

The  founders  financed  the  effort 
with  only  250,000  francs  ($45,000)  and 
some  creative  deal-making  that  left 
them  with  controlling  interest. 

Le  Monde  agreed  to  lend  them  office 
space  and  use  of  its  new  printing  press¬ 
es,  which  allowed  that  paper  more 
practice  with  color.  The  Swedish  press 
group  Marieberg  furnished  25  million 
francs  ($4.5  million)  in  loan  guaran¬ 
tees. 

“Our  ambition  is  to  conquer  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  turned  away  from  daily 
papers  or  who  has  never  found  one 
they  liked,”  Robinet  told  the  trade 
magazine  I’Echo  de  la  Presse  soon  after 
Infomatin’s  January  10  launch.  “Two 
segments  of  people  offer  untapped  po¬ 
tential  as  readers  of  daily  papers: 
women  and  young  people.” 

What  the  paper  has  actually  attract¬ 
ed,  so  far,  is  an  average  reader  who  is 
younger  (average  age  37,  with  four- 
fifths  under  50)  and  more  likely  to  be 
female  (50%)than  readers  of  the  other 
dailies. 

It  has  also  attracted  mixed  reviews. 

The  shortness  of  most  stories  cou¬ 
pled  with  a  lack  of  interpretation  or 
strong  political  stance  bothers  some 
observers,  while  others  —  and  some¬ 
times  those  same  critics  —  give  the  pa¬ 
per  points  for  offering  something  to  a 
stale  market. 

“If  1  had  to  stick  my  neck  out.  I’d  say 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  French  newspa¬ 
pers  because  it’s  creating  a  new  breed 
of  newspaper  readers,”  said  Patrice 
Schneider,  who  directs  the  newspaper 


marketing  bureau  of  FlEJ,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  based  in  Paris.  “Also,  it’s  creat¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  dynamic  within  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  getting  them  to  say, 
‘Well,  you’re  right,  we  should  really 
look  at  the  way  we  design  our  things, 
serve  our  readers  and  so  forth.’” 

Schneider  worries,  though,  about 


what  could  happen  if  existing  newspa¬ 
pers  trivialize  themselves  as  they  seek 
more  readers  or  profits. 

“That’s  dangerous  because  when  you 
touch  a  newspaper  you  touch  society,” 
he  said. 

Remy  Rieffel,  head  of  the  Institut 
(See  French  on  page  37) 


Anatomy  of  a 
failed  French  clone 

Paris  24:00  tried  to  imitate  Infomatin 
but  it  folded  in  only  three  weeks 


by  Marichka  Melnyk 

EVERY  DAY,  THOUSANDS  of 
Parisian  subway  commuters  stride  by 
orange  and  black  posters  that  an¬ 
nounce  the  arrival  of  a  new  daily  paper 
that  looks  a  lot  like  Infomatin. 

The  posters  are  all  that  remain  of 
Paris  24:00,  an  upstart  daily  that  tried 
to  copy  the  Infomatin  formula  but  end¬ 
ed  up  folding  within  three  weeks. 

Like  its  rival,  Paris  24:00  was  a  24- 
page,  magazine-sized  daily  that  featured 
short  stories  and  color  throughout.  It 


ready  lost  an  estimated  3  million  francs 
(more  than  half  a  million  dollars)  on 
Le  Jour,  a  paper  that  started  and  failed 
last  year.  Sendra  promised  Paris  24:00 
up  to  10  million  francs  ($1.8  million) 
and  six  weeks  to  prove  itself.  By  the 
end  of  June  it  was  to  have  built  up  a 
regular  readership  of  at  least  30,000. 

Lecardonnel  wanted  to  launch  Paris 
24:00  with  150,000  copies  for  sale  the 
first  day  but  could  only  afford  30,000. 
Under  the  circumstances,  Lecardonnel 
feels  the  paper  did  well. 

“Without  decent  publicity,  we  sold 


“Honestly,  I  think  it  could  have  worked  if  weM  had 
the  time,”  Lecardonnel  said.  “But  it  takes  at  least  a 
year  for  a  paper  to  establish  its  credibility.” 


even  cost  the  same  as  Infomatin,  3 
francs  (about  55^)  an  issue. 

Despite  these  similarities,  the  paper’s 
editor  in  chief,  Philippe  Lecardonnel, 
denied  that  the  two  papers  were  com¬ 
pletely  alike. 

Infomatin  is  “national,  exhaustive, 
neutral,  with  small  photos,”  he  said.  In 
contrast,  Paris  24:00  was  “Parisian,  se¬ 
lective,  and  involved,  with  big  photos.” 

The  difference  was  to  be  in  the  tone 
and  content  of  the  paper,  which  Lecar¬ 
donnel  promised  would  be  “editorial 
and  impertinent.” 

The  main  investor  was  Michel 
Sendra  of  Midratel,  a  French  tele- 
phone-service  company,  who  had  al- 


Melnyk  is  a  Toronto  journalist  participating 
in  the  Paris  Reporting  Project. 


an  average  of  12,000  copies  a  day,  more 
than  half  of  what  Infomatin  sold  in 
Paris  [at  that  time]  with  its  much  larg¬ 
er  advertising  budget,”  he  said. 

But  at  the  end  of  May,  Sendra  pulled 
out,  telling  Le  Monde  that  Paris  24:00 
might  be  viable,  “but  would  have  to 
lose  1  to  1.5  million  francs  a  month 
($180,000  to  $273,000)  before  it  broke 
even.” 

Forty-two  employees,  including  26 
journalists,  lost  their  jobs  and  in  mid- 
June  had  yet  to  be  paid. 

Lecardonnel  thinks  Paris  24:00  did 
not  have  enough  time  to  prepare  — 
only  2  V2  months. 

“Honestly,  I  think  it  could  have 
worked  if  we’d  had  the  time,”  he  said. 
“But  it  takes  at  least  a  year  for  a  paper 
to  establish  its  credibility.” 
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Fol  Battle 
In  Nevada 

State  press  association  demands  that  interview  for 
top  university  official  be  conducted  in  public 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  NEVADA  STATE  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  is  demanding  that  the  officials  in 
charge  of  finding  a  new  chancellor  for 
the  state’s  university  system  hold  job 
interviews  in  public. 

In  June,  the  NSPA  board  vowed  to 
take  legal  action  if  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  held  closed-door  job  interviews 
of  candidates  for  the  head  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Community  College  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Nevada. 

The  regents,  who  are  elected,  have 
scheduled  several  meetings  during  July 
and  August  with  agendas  that  indicate 
closed  sessions  may  be  held. 

In  a  June  24  letter  to  the  Nevada  at¬ 
torney  general,  NSPA  attorney  Evan 
Wallach  said  closed  interviews  would 
violate  the  state  open  meetings  law. 

“The  NSPA  requests  that  your  office 
advise  the  Board  of  Regents  that  when 
they  want  to  meet  to  interview  the  fi¬ 
nalist  or  finalists  for  this  important 
public  office,  they  do  so  openly  and  in 
public  and  not  secretly  behind  closed 
doors,”  Wallach  wrote. 

The  letter  was  reported  in  a  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  RevieW'J ournal  article  by  Natalie 
Patton. 

In  April,  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  made  a  similar  appeal. 

For  their  part,  the  regents  say  they 
are  trying  to  be  as  open  as  possible,  but 
that  too  much  early  publicity  could  de¬ 
ter  high-quality  candidates  for  the  job. 

Regent  Maddy  Graves,  who  heads 
the  search  committee,  told  the  Review- 
Journal’s  Patton  that  the  names  of  at 
least  five  “semifinal”  contenders  will 
be  made  public  at  an  open  meeting  in 
July. 

“At  that  point,  the  press  and  the 
public  will  have  the  names.  To  hold 
the  interviews  in  open  session  after 
that  would  be  a  disaster,”  she  said. 

The  semifinal  list  would  be  whittled 
down  to  three  finalists  after  closed  in¬ 
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terviews  and  regent  discussions.  Graves 
said. 

Then,  Graves  said,  reporters  and 
representatives  of  campus  associations 
will  be  able  to  talk  to  these  finalists  be¬ 
fore  an  appointment  is  made. 

Public  access  to  the  Nevada  chan¬ 
cellor  search  has  been  something  of  a 
political  football  since  last  December, 
when  the  attorney  general,  Frankie 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IF  THERE  IS  one  rule  of  thumb  for 
getting  documents  from  a  freedom  of 
information  office,  says  the  Security 
and  Exchange  Commission’s  top  Fol  of¬ 
ficer  Gayla  Sessoms,  it  is,  “Be  nice.” 

However,  when  a  reporter  asked  Ses¬ 
soms  if  enlisting  a  congressman  also 
helps  in  getting  records  from  the  SEC, 
she  had  a  quick  reply. 

“At  the  SEC,  it  does.  To  the  extent 
we  get  requests  from  congressmen,  yes, 
it  does  expedite  things,”  Sessoms  told  a 
session  at  the  19th  annual  conference 
of  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors, 
held  recently  in  St.  Louis. 

Sessoms  and  Richard  Huff,  co-direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Privacy  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  provided  IRE  conference  goers 
with  an  FOI  officer’s  viewpoint  of  an 
investigative  reporter’s  paper  chase. 

Among  their  dos  and  don’ts: 

•  Be  specific.  “One  reporter  asked 
for  all  the  material  relating  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  Daikon  Shield  [birth  control 
device  liability  probe]  ....  It  amount¬ 
ed  to  87  crates,”  Huff  said. 


Sue  Del  Papa,  applied  for  the  position 
herself  —  and  her  office  shortly  there¬ 
after  issued  an  opinion  that  the  names 
of  all  applicants  had  to  be  made  public. 

Twenty  of  the  73  applicants  promptly 
removed  their  name  from  considera¬ 
tion  and  the  regents  abandoned  their 
search  temporarily. 

Del  Papa  later  withdrew  her  candi¬ 
dacy. 


Not  surprisingly,  the  search  seemed 
to  take  forever.  But  a  year  later,  the  re¬ 
porter  got  all  he  really  needed  by  nar¬ 
rowing  his  request  to  a  single  docu¬ 
ment:  the  prosecution  memo. 

•  Don’t  waste  time  with  letters  from 
lawyers. 

“What  I  find  sad  is  getting  a  12-page 
letter  citing  all  these  cases  —  some  of 
which  have  been  overturned  —  and  all 
I  can  think  is  this  document  took  24 
hours  to  produce  and  at  $250  an  hour, 
all  I  can  think  is  someone  wasted  a  lot 
of  money,”  Huff  said. 

“I’ve  never  had  an  appeals  letter 
that  told  me  something  about  the  law 
I  didn’t  know,”  he  continued.  “Don’t 
tell  me  about  the  law,  tell  me  facts.  Tell 
me,  ‘Don’t  you  know  Freddie  Jones  is 
dead  and  you  are  still  protecting  his 
privacy?’  ” 

•  Take  advantage  of  the  increasing 
high-tech  access  to  public  documents. 

Sessoms  notes  that  many  corporate 
documents  are  now  available  on  the 
commission’s  EDGAR  computer  sys¬ 
tem.  And  in  a  pilot  project,  EDGAR  is 

(See  Fol  on  page  38) 
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Fol  officers  give  tips 
on  how  to  get  documents 


Private  Eyes 
Share  Some  Tips 

Two  top  private  investigators  address  an  overflow  session 
at  the  annual  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  conference 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTERS  can¬ 
not  afford  the  luxury  of  presuming 
someone  innocent  until  proven  guilty, 
says  two  top  private  detectives. 

“You  have  to  think  in  terms  of  fraud. 
You’ve  got  to  think  the  guy  is  guilty  be¬ 
fore  you  walk  in,”  private  investigator 
Michael  Kessler  told  an  overflow  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  recent  Investigative  Re¬ 
porters  and  Editors  annual  conference 
in  St.  Louis. 

“As  investigative  reporters  it’s  hard. 
We’re  supposed  to  keep  a  straight  mind 
frame.  But  if  you  walk  in  with  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  nothing  is  wrong,  you’re 
not  going  to  find  anything,”  Kessler 
added. 

Kessler  is  a  New  York  City-based 
private  detective  who  has  assisted  on 
numerous  network  television  news  in¬ 
vestigations.  He  and  another  re¬ 
nowned  private  detective,  William 
Dear  of  Dallas,  traded  their  investiga¬ 
tive  tips  during  a  session  entitled, 
“How  the  gumshoes  do  it.” 

As  it  turns  out,  they  do  it  the  same 
way  investigative  reporters  do  it:  Por¬ 
ing  through  public  records,  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  the  tiny  details  and  con¬ 
stantly  asking  the  question,  “What’s 
wrong  with  this  picture?” 

Even  without  subpoena  power  and 
the  special  access  afforded  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  reporters  are  in  a  very  good  po¬ 
sition,  said  Dear. 

“You  know  we  are  not  police  offi¬ 
cers.  We  are  investigative  reporters. 
But  you  know  what?  We  are  luckier 
than  police  officers,”  Dear  said. 

To  get  much  of  their  information. 
Dear  noted,  police  must  go  through 
channels,  get  court  permission,  wait  for 
clearances. 

None  of  that  hobbles  the  deter¬ 
mined  investigative  reporter,  said  Dear, 
who  is  probably  best  know  for  cracking 
the  so-called  Dungeon  and  Dragons 
case  involving  the  disappearance  of 


boy  genius  James  Dallas  Egbert  Ill. 

And  far  from  having  to  peek  over 
hotel  transoms.  Dear  and  Kessler  said 
much  of  their  detective  work  involves 
records  that  should  be  familiar  to  any 
reporter. 

“As  simple  a  thing  as  pulling  public 
records  can  break  a  case,”  Kessler  said. 

In  fact,  a  public  records  search 
should  be  a  reporter’s  first  step  in  any 
investigation,  he  said. 

Kessler,  for  example,  said  he  was 
able  to  document  a  $1  million  ghost 
employee  scandal  in  New  York  almost 
entirely  by  checking  the  most  prosaic 
of  records,  such  as  parking  tickets. 

“We  know  someone  getting  a  park¬ 
ing  ticket  in  California  could  not  be 
working  in  New  York  the  same  day,”  he 
said. 


Little  things  mean  a  lot,  Kessler  said. 

Check,  for  instance,  strange  mark¬ 
ings  on  invoices:  Often  they  are  put 
there  so  a  white-collar  thief  can  keep 
straight  which  invoices  are  phony. 

“Look  for  different  bank  accounts 
on  endorsements,”  Kessler  said. 

That  helped  in  a  case  in  which  an 
embezzler  was  stealing  company  mon¬ 
ey  intended  to  pay  New  York  City  tax¬ 
es.  The  thief  created  an  account  for  a 
“New  York  City  Tax  Services,”  and  de¬ 
posited  hundreds  of  checks  made  out 
to  “New  York  City  Tax.” 

Writer  Jim  Neff,  who  moderated  the 
IRE  session,  said  he  has  had  similar 
success  with  ordinary  records  such  as 
birth  certificates. 

When,  for  example,  he  was  research¬ 
ing  Mobbed  Up,  his  biography  of  Jackie 
Presser,  Neff  discovered  some  interest¬ 


ing  information  from  the  Teamsters 
chief’s  birth  certificate. 

The  certificate  shows  Presser  was 
given  a  false  name,  an  amalgam  of  his 
then-unmarried  parent’s  names.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Neff  said,  the  parents  skipped  out 
on  the  medical  bill. 

“So  here’s  a  guy,  he’s  only  a  couple 
hours  old  and  he’s  already  taken  part  in 
his  first  scam,”  Neff  said.  “This  little 
detail  told  me  quite  a  bit  about  his 
background.” 

Similarly,  death  notices  can  be  a 
quick  way  to  locate  family  members, 
Neff  said. 

“Go  up  one  generation  and  look 
through  the  notices  for  similar  names. 
It  can  tell  you  the  names  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  married  names  of  sisters. 

“I  use  it  to  trace  missing  people.  I 


used  death  notices  to  trace  Jackie 
Presser’s  five  wives,  including  one  he 
never  mentioned,”  Neff  said. 

Neff  and  the  investigators  cautioned 
IRE  members  not  to  use  material  they 
cannot  legally  have,  such  as  credit  his¬ 
tories. 

“You  may  say,  well,  as  long  as  I’ve  got 
the  information,  I  don’t  care  if  its  legal 
or  illegal,”  private  investigator  Kessler 
said.  “You’ve  got  to  care,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “You’ve  got  to  care  because  one 
day  you  may  have  to  explain  to  a  judge 
where  you  got  your  records.” 

Above  all,  be  discreet,  the  detectives 
said. 

“You’ve  got  to  remember  the  bad  guy 
will  be  looking  around  also,”  Kessler 
said.  “Keep  it  close  to  the  vest  when 
you  are  doing  these  kinds  of  investiga¬ 
tions.”  lE^P 


Neff  and  the  investigators  cautioned  IRE 
members  not  to  use  material  they  cannot 
legally  have,  such  as  credit  histories. 
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Cable  TV 
For  Smaller 
Newspapers 

32,000-circulation  Pennsylvania  daily  produces  two  weekly, 
dO-minute  shows  covering  local  news  and  sports  for  about  $100 


Mike  Ellis  (left)  executive  editor  of  the  Herald-Standard,  Uniontoum,  Pa.,  discuss¬ 
es  top  news  stories  for  the  week  with  Mark  O’Keefe,  associate  editor,  during  a  tap¬ 
ing  of  the  newspaper’s  weekly  cable  TV  program,  “Editor’s  Notebook.’’  The  video¬ 
camera  operator  is  Kathy  Milne. 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THREE  YEARS  AGO,  the  Herald- 
Standard,  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  made  a 
move  that  some  smaller  newspapers 
might  consider  too  speculative  and  re¬ 
source-consuming. 

In  an  effort  to  broaden  its  audience, 
the  32,000-circulation  daily  began  pro¬ 
ducing  its  own  cable  television  news 
programs. 

^Tiile  initially  the  newspaper  was 
warned  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  would  be  necessary  to  finance 
production  and  equipment  costs,  the 
Herald-Standard  currently  produces 
two  weekly,  30-minute  television  pro¬ 
grams,  one  covering  news  and  the  oth¬ 
er  covering  sports,  for  a  total  cost  of 
about  $100. 

Since  the  first  show  aired  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1990,  the  staff  of  the  Herald-Stan¬ 
dard  has  produced  and  aired  280  pro¬ 
grams  over  two  cable  television  systems 
which  serve  72,000  households  com¬ 
bined. 

A  sports  show  airs  on  one  of  the 
channels,  with  a  news  program  on  the 
other.  Program  format  varies,  but  the 
news  program  usually  includes  Head¬ 
lines  of  the  Week,  a  review  of  the 
week’s  top  stories.  The  camera  pans 
noteworthy  stories  and  photos  in  the 
newspaper  while  editors  discuss  and 
comment  on  the  events. 

Also,  the  news  program  features  a 
segment  where  a  reporter  or  editor 
from  the  Herald-Standard  interviewing 
a  local  public  official. 

The  obvious  benefit  of  the  cable 
programming  is  the  supplemental  ex¬ 
posure  that  the  cable  market  offers  the 
Herald-Standard. 

Involving  viewers  in  alternate  deliv- 
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ery  of  the  content  in  the  newspaper 
creates  an  opportunity  to  reach  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  marketplace  who  might 
not  be  Herald-Standard  readers. 

Through  offering  same  content,  dif¬ 
ferent  delivery,  the  Herald-Standard 
maintains  and  strengthens  its  position 
as  the  main  information  provider  in 
the  community. 

Not  having  the  benefit  of  other 
smaller  newspaper’s  efforts  in  the  same 
area,  the  Herald-Standard  experiment¬ 
ed  with  various  production  methods 
and  strategies  in  the  early  days  of  the 
program. 

The  first  shows  were  produced  by 
students  and  faculty  at  an  educational 


classroom/TV  studio  at  California 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  nearby 
California,  Pa. 

Part-time  Herald- Standard  staffers 
who  were  also  students  at  the  universi¬ 
ty  helped  to  coordinate  the  effort. 

The  cost  of  producing  the  programs 
was  low,  but  eventually  the  logistics  in¬ 
volved  with  traveling  to  and  from  the 
campus,  along  with  scheduling  the  stu¬ 
dio  prompted  the  newspaper  to  lease 
its  own  Sony  camera,  lights  and  sound 
equipment. 

A  conference  room  at  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  office  was  transformed  into  a 
makeshift  studio  with  the  addition  of 
lights  and  a  backdrop.  The  Herald- 
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Standard  hired  a  free-lance  video  pro¬ 
ducer  who  produces  and  edits  on  a 
per-program  contract  basis. 

The  camera  used  three-quarter  inch 
videotape,  thought  to  offer  better  qual¬ 
ity  than  the  one-half  inch  usually  used 
in  camcorders.  The  three-quarter  tape 
is  more  expensive,  and  one  of  the  cable 
stations  had  difficulty  using  it. 

Eventually,  the  Herald-Standard 
tested  a  regular  sized  camcorder 
against  larger,  more  expensive  equip¬ 
ment.  While  taping  a  show,  the  staff 
placed  a  regular  video  camera  along¬ 
side  the  more  expensive  equipment 
and  after  viewing  both  tapes  they 
couldn’t  tell  the  difference.  After  that, 
they  used  a  regular  video  camera  for 
both  programs. 

Because  the  Herald-Standard  was 
able  to  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
two  cable  stations,  it  doesn’t  pay  for 
time  on  the  cable  systems. 

The  newspaper  convinced  the  cable 
system  that  it  would  benefit  from  a 
viewing  audience  that  was  interested 
in  local  news.  Because  the  dominant 
television  station  in  the  area  operates 
out  of  Pittsburgh  and  gives  limited 
coverage  to  events  in  Uniontown,  the 
Herald-Standard  fills  the  desire  of 
viewers  for  local  television  news,  while 
the  cable  operator  benefits  from  more 
people  subscribing  to  its  service. 

The  newspaper  has  the  capability  to 
produce  paid  commercials,  and  may 
explore  that  option  in  the  future. 

Bee  teams 
up  with  VNN 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  teamed  up 
with  Voice  News  Network  (VNN)  to 
provide  newspapers  around  the  country 
with  election  coverage  of  California’s 
June  primaries. 

The  newspaper’s  Electronic  Media 
Department  used  its  BeeLine  audiotex 
system  to  broadcast  and  update  election 
returns  of  major  statewide  races.  Results 
were  updated  hourly  from  8:30  p.m.  to  2 
a.m.  on  election  night,  June  7.  Final  re¬ 
sults  were  posted  by  6  a.m.  the  next 
morning.  The  Bee  filed  the  results  to 
VNN,  which  offered  them  to  news¬ 
papers  in  its  system. 

VNN,  part  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  produces  and  syndicates  audio 
briefs  on  news,  sports,  business  and  en¬ 
tertainment  topics. 

Frank  Dorf,  the  Bee’s  electronic  media 
manager,  said  the  link  with  VNN  will  be 
repeated  for  the  November  elections. 


Oregon  papers  get  SMART 
by  reading  to  youngsters 

Simple  program  is  a  winner  all  around 


by  M.L.  Stein 

SEVERAL  OREGON  NEWSPAPER 
employees  are  reading  to  youngsters  on 
company  time  in  an  unusual  literacy 
program  that  is  said  to  strengthen  links 
between  newspapers  and  their  commu¬ 
nities. 

Newspapers  ranging  from  the  week¬ 
ly  Seaside  Signal  to  the  state’s  largest 
paper,  the  Portland  Oregonian,  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  privately-funded  program 
called  SMART  (Start  Making  a  Read¬ 
er  Today),  which  is  distinct  from  news¬ 
paper  in  education  programs. 

Signal  publisher  Kevin  Widdison,  an 
enthusiastic  supporter,  said  the  idea  is 
to  “instill  a  love  of  reading  in  elemen¬ 


provides  an  opportunity  to  give  some¬ 
thing  back  to  the  community  — 
spending  time  with  children  and  shar¬ 
ing  my  enjoyment  of  reading  with 
them.” 

Dwight  Tracy,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and  News, 
said  19  staff  members  from  various  de¬ 
partments  read  to  kids. 

“1  don’t  know  of  anyone  who’s  had  a 
bad  experience  with  it,”  he  stated. 

“Our  people  love  it.  And  we  keep  in 
mind  that  we’re  dealing  with  kids  at 
risk  of  not  growing  up  to  be  readers.” 

Tracy,  who  noted  that  several  of  the 
children  need  remedial  training  in  ver¬ 
bal  skills,  said  he  has  received  grateful 
letters  from  teachers  and  principals. 


“Our  people  love  it.  And  we  keep  in  mind 
that  we’re  dealing  with  kids  at  risk  of  not 
growing  up  to  be  readers.” 


tary  school  students.  More  than  any 
other,  the  newspaper  industry  should 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  promoting  the 
exact  same  goal.” 

SMART,  the  brainchild  of  former 
Gov.  Neil  Goldschmidt,  is  adminstered 
by  the  Oregon  Children’s  Foundation, 
which  he  began.  Besides  newspapers, 
other  businesses  and  industries  are 
contributing. 

The  Signal's  participation  is  typical 
of  eight  Oregon  papers.  Volunteers 
give  one  hour  of  paid  time  a  week  to 
read  to  pupils  from  kindergarten 
through  second  grade.  Teachers  supply 
the  books,  although  some  staffers  also 
read  their  newspaper. 

“Any  employee  may  participate  on 
company  time,”  explained  Widdison. 
“This  is  more  important  than  it  may 
sound.  It  lets  our  employees  know  that 
we  value  their  role  as  leaders  in  the 
community,  and  it  sets  a  tone  which 
says,  ‘we  believe  this  program  is  impor¬ 
tant.’ 

Signal  news  editor  Shelby  Case,  one 
of  the  paper’s  readers,  added:  “SMART 


“This  is  a  great  program,”  exclaimed 
Stephanie  Oliver,  public  affairs  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Oregonian,  which  has 
“adopted”  two  schools  for  its  contribu¬ 
tion. 

“SMART  has  stimulated  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest  around  here,”  she  said. 

Also  taking  part  are  the  Albany  De¬ 
mocrat-Herald,  Astoria  Daily  Astorian, 
Meford  Mail  Tribune,  Bend  Bulletin 
and  Willamette  Week. 

Thirty  elementary  schools  around 
the  state  are  working  with  SMART 
volunteers. 

“The  program’s  genius  is  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity,”  Widdison  observed.  “And  it 
gives  newspapers  a  chance  to  do  what 
they  do  best  —  influence  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  rally  public  support  for  a  wor¬ 
thy  endeavor.” 

Janice  Hurst,  director  of  the  Port- 
land-based  Oregon  Children’s  Founda¬ 
tion,  agreed,  saying  that  newspaper 
sponsorship  has  added  credibility. 

“1  can’t  say  enough  about  how  news¬ 
papers  have  helped,”  she  said.  “They 
are  the  anchor  for  the  program.”  BE^P 
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AnNIE 

Success  Story 

Idaho  daily’s  newspaper- in- education  circulation  among 
fifth-graders  increases  from  300  to  22,500  in  one  year 


by  M.L.Stein 

THE  COMBINATION  OF  a  dedicated 
newspaper-in-education  coordinator 
and  a  hard-working  telemarketer  has 
added  up  to  a  remarkable  success  story 
at  the  Idaho  State  Journal  in  Pocatello. 

Newspaper-in-education  circulation 
among  fifth-graders  jumped  from  300 
total  copies  to  22,500  total  copies  from 
the  1992-93  school  year  to  the  current, 
according  to  publisher  Don  Byrne. 

He  attributed  the  rise  to  the  efforts 
of  NIE  coordinator  Margie  Keenan,  a 
former  teacher  who  developed  the 
Partners  in  Education  program  in 
which  businesses  pay  for  classroom 
newspapers. 

“Knowing  how  teachers  think,  and 


what  they  need,  is  essential,”  said 
Keenan. 

She  credited  an  important  part  of 
the  success  of  the  paper’s  NIE  project 
to  a  telemarketer  who  worked  six  hours 
a  day  for  V/i  months.  She  was  paid  a 
$10  commission  per  sponsor,  plus  an 
hourly  wage. 

“Our  telemarketer  got  so  enthused 
about  the  program  that  she  started 
making  telephone  callbacks  in  the 
evening,”  recalled  Keenan.  “She  came 
to  our  teacher  workshops  and  when 
the  teachers  cheered  her,  she  shed 
tears  of  joy.” 

Keenan  said  some  retail  sponsors  be¬ 
come  involved  with  the  program  on  a 
personal  level.  She  cited  a  deli  owner 


who  brought  sandwiches  and  juice  to 
“her”  classroom  and  told  pupils  about 
her  business. 

The  kids  made  a  “thank  you”  ban¬ 
ner,  which  now  hangs  in  the  deli. 

“This  is  what  we  really  mean  by 
partners,”  Keenan  noted.  “It’s  not  just 
getting  businesses  to  pay  for  news¬ 
papers.  It’s  helping  to  forge  positive  re¬ 
lationships  between  businesses, 
schools  and  kids.” 

Byrne  said  75  businesses  have  signed 
up  for  the  program. 

“While  the  main  purpose  of  NIE  is 
to  help  in  the  information  process,  we 
feel  we  are  creating  future  readers, 
judging  by  the  attention  Partners  is  re¬ 
ceiving  from  teachers,”  he  commented. 

The  Pocatello  Partners  program 


started  when  Keenan  sent  NIE  infor¬ 
mation  to  about  1,000  businesses 
gleaned  from  the  phone  book. 

Instead  of  one  mass  mailing,  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  sent  in  four  separate  mailings 
of  about  250  each,  enabling  the  tele¬ 
marketer  to  call  stores  shortly  after 
they  received  the  information,  Keenan 
said. 

Businesses  were  offered  three  pack¬ 
ages  costing  $270,  $167  and  $75.  The 
first  included  classroom  sponsorship,  a 
“Design  an  Ad,”  a  “Dear  Santa” 
Christmas  ad,  and  sending  the  teacher 
to  the  newspaper’s  NIE  Workshop  at¬ 
tended  by  65  teachers. 

The  second  option  involved  class¬ 
room  sponsorship  and  the  ad,  and  the 


third,  just  sponsorship. 

The  names  of  all  sponsors  appear  in 
a  monthly  full-page  ad,  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  name  is  placed  on  the  bundle  top 
sheet  that  goes  to  the  classroom.  The 
classroom  door  displays  a  laminated 
certificate  with  the  name  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Keenan  writes  a  weekly  column, 
“Teacher’s  Spot”  for  the  State  Journal 
to  aid  teachers  and  parents  in  getting 
children  interested  in  newspapers. 

When  she  missed  a  week  because  of 
the  flu,  28  readers  called  in  to  ask 
about  its  absence. 

Another  Northwest  NIE  coordina¬ 
tor,  Christine  Bubb  of  the  Spokane, 
Wash.,  Spokesman'Review,  also  writes 
a  weekly  column,  “News  Notes,”  which 
contains  ideas  for  teachers  using  news¬ 
papers  in  the  classroom.  The  column  is 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Wednes¬ 
day  Kids’  Page. 

Unity  urges  end 
to  ‘illegal  alien’ 

THE  BOARD  OF  directors  of  Unity 
’94,  which  represents  the  four  major  as¬ 
sociations  of  journalists  of  color,  has 
called  upon  major  news  media  to  stop 
using  the  term  “illegal  alien.” 

“Such  terms  are  pejorative  to  all  im¬ 
migrants,  including  Europeans,  Asians, 
Africans,  Latin  Americans  and  indige¬ 
nous  peoples  of  all  continents,”  said 
Unity  ’94  board  president  Paul  DeMain, 
president  of  the  Native  American  Jour¬ 
nalists  Association,  in  a  released  state¬ 
ment. 

“Not  only  is  it  pejorative,  but  the 
terms  are  offensive  to  many  people  of 
the  same  ethnic  and  national  back¬ 
grounds  who  are  here  legally,”  noted 
Unity  ’94  treasurer  Diane  Alverio,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Journalists,  which  has  long 
sought  to  end  use  of  the  term. 


She  credited  an  important  part  of  the  success 
of  the  paper’s  NIE  project  to  a  telemarketer  who 
worked  six  hours  a  day  for  ZVz  months.  She 
was  paid  a  $10  commission  per  sponsor,  plus  an 
hourly  wage. 
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Looking  For 
Cheap  Hires 

Survey  shows  small  dailies  are  seeking  high  quality  j -school 
graduates  but  looking  to  pay  them  under  $16,000  a  year 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

DOING  THEIR  PART  to  stanch  any 
threat  of  inflation,  the  majority  of 
small  daily  newspaper  editors  told  a 
survey  that  journalism  school  gradu¬ 
ates  should  expect  annual  salaries  un¬ 
der  $16,000. 

In  the  survey,  43  of  the  82  respond¬ 
ing  small-newspaper  editors  said  they 
pay  less  than  $16,000  a  year. 

Another  36  editors  said  they  pay 
new  graduates  between  $16,000  and 
$19,999  annually. 

Only  three  said  they  paid  more  than 
$20,0000  annually  —  and  none  more 
than  24,000. 

And  more  than  half  of  the  editors  of 
dailies  with  circulations  under  25,000 
said  their  reporters  will  still  be  laboring 


versity,  has  conducted  the  annual 
salary  survey  for  several  years.  His  re¬ 
search  assistant  this  year  was  Robert 
Stiles,  a  senior  in  communications  at 
Illinois  State. 

As  in  past  years,  the  surveyed  edi¬ 
tors  believe  newspaper  internships  are 
valuable. 

However,  also  as  in  past  years,  the 
survey  editors  stoutly  rejected  the  idea 
that  they  should  pay  a  new  hire  more  if 
he  or  she  has  done  an  internship. 

Only  13  of  the  87  editors  responding 
to  this  question  thought  that  was  a 
good  idea. 

Editors  said  that  journalism  school 
graduates  should  have  a  good  academic 
grounding  in  history,  political  science, 
economics  and  English.  These  same 
editors,  however,  were  unimpressed  by 


on  experience  and  good  knowledge  of 
language  and  of  government,”  Shelly 
said. 

Despite  the  rather  penurious  salary 
offerings,  small-daily  editors  reject  the 
idea  that  the  standard  of  living  for 
journalists  is  slipping. 

In  a  new  question  for  the  survey,  the 
editors  were  asked:  “How  has  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  changed  for  newspaper 
journalists  in  the  past  20  years?” 

Of  the  89  responding  editors,  a  plu¬ 
rality  —  42  —  said  it  was  the  same;  25 
said  it  was  better;  and  22  said  it  was 
worse. 

A  copy  of  the  complete  data  summa¬ 
ry  of  the  survey  is  available  by  calling 
Shelly  at  (309  )  438-7279  or  by  writing 
him  at  the  Communication  Depart¬ 
ment,  Illinois  State  University,  Nor¬ 
mal,  Ill.,  61790-4480. 


Interestingly,  these  small'paper  editors  found 
computer  experience  more  helpful  than 
photography  experience. 


for  a  salary  under  $20,000  in  their  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  employment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  survey  showed 
that  editors  at  small  papers  are  de¬ 
manding  the  same  quality  of  journal¬ 
ism  school  grad  as  editors  at  larger 
dailies. 

“The  difference  [between  big-  and 
small-paper  editors]  apparently  lies  in 
more  frequent  job  openings  and 
greater  willingness  of  small-daily  edi¬ 
tors  to  hire  applicants  who  have  no 
professional  experience,”  Michael 
Shelly,  the  survey’s  research  director, 
said. 

Shelly  noted  that  90%  of  respond¬ 
ing  small-daily  editors  said  they  hire 
new  graduates. 

Shelly,  who  is  the  journalism  intern¬ 
ship  coordinator  at  Illinois  State  Uni¬ 


journalism  school  students  who  minor 
in  public  relations,  finance,  psychology 
or  sociology. 

And  not  a  single  editor  encouraged 
journalism  majors  to  minor  in  broad¬ 
casting. 

Similarly,  the  editors  said  students 
should  work  on  campus  news  media 
that  emphasize  writing  and  editing. 

In  an  indication  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  standard-platform  front- 
end  systems,  a  solid  majority  of  the 
small-daily  editors  rated  experience 
with  desktop  publishing  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  quality  for  new  journalism  school 
graduates. 

Interestingly,  these  small-paper  edi¬ 
tors  found  computer  experience  more 
helpful  than  photography  experience. 

“Most  editors  want  plenty  of  hands- 


Newseum  obtains 
watchtower  from 
the  Berlin  Wall 

THE  FREEDOM  FORUM  Newseum 
has  obtained  the  watchtower  that  for¬ 
merly  stood  near  Checkpoint  Charlie  at 
the  Berlin  Wall. 

The  30-foot-tall  watchtower  will  be 
dismantled  and  shipped  to  the  U.S. 
where  it  will  be  stored  while  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  Newseum  continues.  Also 
obtained  were  10  pieces  of  the  Wall, 
which  will  be  stored  with  the  watchtow¬ 
er. 

The  watchtower  was  a  gift  to  the 
Newseum,  slated  to  open  in  1997,  from 
the  Checkpoint  Charlie  Museum  and 
its  director,  Rainer  Hildebrandt. 

“The  Berlin  Wall  is  a  natural  for  the 
Newseum,  because  it  combines  two 
things  we  are  most  interested  in  — 
news  and  freedom,”  stated  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum  president  and  CEO  Charles  Over¬ 
by  in  a  release. 
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In  Brief 

Batten  operated  on 
for  brain  cancer 

DOCTORS  REMOVED  A  brain  tu¬ 
mor,  probably  malignant,  from  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.  chairman  and  CEO  James 
K.  Batten  July  1,  and  he  was  in  good 
condition  and  receiving  visitors  within 
days. 

Batten  ,  58,  was  expected  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  Jackson  Memorial/Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  Medical  Center  with¬ 
in  two  weeks.  Doctors  plan  radiation 
treatments  if  the  tumor  proves  malig¬ 
nant. 

Meanwhile  Knight-Ridder  president 
Tony  Ridder,  53,  had  assumed  tempo¬ 
rary  operating  control. 

Neither  Batten  nor  the  Miami-based 
media  company  was  speculating  as  to 
his  continued  tenure. 

Batten  went  to  the  hospital  for  tests 
to  discover  the  cause  of  severe  head¬ 
aches.  Doctors  identified  the  tumor  us¬ 
ing  magnetic  resonance  imaging  and 
operated  the  next  day. 

Doctors  posited  that  the  young  tu¬ 
mor  caused  a  seizure,  during  which  Bat¬ 
ten  blacked  out  and  crashed  while  dri¬ 
ving  last  October.  He  suffered  serious 
injuries  and  nearly  died  from  what  was 
then  an  inexplicable  accident. 

“It  had  to  have  been  there,”  Barth 
Green,  director  of  clinical  neurosurgery 
at  the  hospital,  said  of  the  tumor.  “It 
was  just  beyond  our  technological  abil¬ 
ity  to  detect  it  at  the  time,  even  though 
we  were  using  the  most  sophisticated 
tests  available.” 

Batten  started  his  35 -year  career  with 
the  company  as  a  reporter  at  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  in  North  Carolina  and 
became  chairman  in  1989. 

“His  surgical  recovery  is  great.  He  has 
been  up  and  walking,”  Lee  Ann  Schlat¬ 
ter,  a  company  spokeswoman,  said  four 
days  after  the  operation. 

Guild  seeks  merger 

THE  NEWSPAPER  GUILD’S  execu¬ 
tive  board  has  ordered  president 
Charles  Dale  to  submit  a  plan  by  Octo¬ 
ber  for  the  Guild  to  merge  with  anoth¬ 
er  union. 

Merger  is  part  of  a  four-year  strategic 
plan  the  union  approved  last  year. 

Based  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  the 
union  of  about  30,000  members  has 
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been  struggling  to  maintain  member¬ 
ship  and  financial  equilibrium  and  has 
for  years  acknowledged  the  need  to 
merge  but  has  been  unable  to  find  a 
larger  union  to  take  it  in. 

Dale  heads  a  five-person  committee 
charged  with  conducting  merger  talks. 
Discussions  have  begun  with  two  possi¬ 
ble  partners,  the  Communication 
Workers  of  America,  which  has  already 
absorbed  the  former  International  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Oth¬ 
ers  include  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 

“The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  a 
decision  on  which  union  we  should  fo¬ 
cus  on,”  Dale  said. 

The  strategic  plan  requires  him  to  re¬ 
port  merger  plans  to  the  1995  conven¬ 
tion.  The  union’s  constitution  requires 
that  any  merger  be  approved  by  dele¬ 
gates  at  convention  and  then  ratified  by 
vote  of  members. 

School  Link 
service  praised 

SCHOOL  LINK,  A  service  that  pro¬ 
vides  information  to  41,000  students 
and  their  parents,  has  more  than  lived 
up  to  expectations  after  one  year’s  oper¬ 
ation,  the  Bakersfield  Californian  re¬ 
ported. 

Spokeswoman  Lisa  Baldridge  said 
about  2,000  teachers  and  60  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  in  60  schools  are  using  School 
Link.  During  the  1993-94  school  year, 
the  phone  system  received  over  716,000 
calls,  she  added. 

The  free  service  communicates  infor¬ 
mation  about  school  activities,  home¬ 
work,  lunch  menus,  PTA  meetings  and 
other  school-related  matters  through 
the  use  of  a  touch-tone  phone. 

One  parent,  Sally  Mitchell,  uses 
School  Link  to  regularly  keep  tabs  on 
her  three  children  at  school. 

“Although  St.  John’s  gives  out  a 
weekly  note.  School  Link  provides  ad¬ 
ditional  information,”  she  said.  “It  gives 
me  an  additional  hook-up  with  the 
school  and  lets  me  know  what  the 
needs  of  the  teachers  are  as  far  as  par¬ 
ents  are  concerned.” 

School  Link  is  funded  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  and  the  Kern  County  Schools 
Federal  Credit  Union.  Category  phone 


numbers  enable  a  caller  to  hear  the 
message  of  a  particular  teacher  or  staff 
member.  A  complete  directory  of  par¬ 
ticipating  schools  and  teachers  can  be 
obtained  by  tapping  9999. 

School  Link  recently  was  honored  by 
the  Bakersfield  City  School  District 
and  the  Kern  County  chapter  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  a  professional  education¬ 
al  fraternity. 

Newsday  kids  line 

NEWSDAY  and  NEW  YORK  News- 
day  restarted  their  Summer  Funline  for 
the  Family,  a  free  phone  service  for 
readers  of  the  Student  Briefing  Page  to 
call  to  hear  about  summer  activities  or 
stories  from  storytellers. 

In  its  second  summer,  the  service 
also  gives  callers  a  chance  to  hear  a  li¬ 
brarian  report  about  summer  reading, 
to  participate  in  weekly  news  polls  or  to 
hear  movie  and  game  reviews. 

“Our  goal  is  to  prevent  kids  home 
from  school  for  the  summer  from  ever 
having  to  say,  ‘Mom,  I’m  bored,’  ”  said 
Bill  Zimmerman,  special  projects  editor. 

Zimmerman,  whose  Student  Briefing 
Page  is  syndicated,  said  the  phone  ser¬ 
vice  was  open  to  other  newspapers. 

Grant  to 
help  construct 
Lee  Hills  Hall 

THE  KRESGE  FOUNDATION  has 
awarded  a  $500,000  challenge  grant  for 
completion  of  Lee  Hills  Hall  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia. 

The  grant  is  contingent  on  the 
school  raising  $2.2  million  to  meet  the 
challenge.  The  hall  will  be  the  new 
home  of  the  Columbia  Missourian,  a 
campus  and  community  laboratory  dai¬ 
ly  published  by  the  journalism  school. 

Lee  Hills  Hall,  named  after  the 
Pulitzer-Prize  winning  newsman  for  the 
Knight-Ridder  organization,  was  initiat¬ 
ed  with  a  $2  million  challenge  grant 
from  the  Knight  Foundation  in  1985. 
The  challenge  was  met  by  contributions 
from  300  friends  of  Lee  Hills,  alumni 
and  other  supporters. 

The  hall  also  will  house  the  school’s 
photojournalism  sequence,  new  class¬ 
rooms  and  a  conference  center. 
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Happier  Days 

Des  Moines  Register  editor  sees  better  times  at  hand 
as  business  improves  and  newspapers  face  the  need  to  change 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

GENEVA  OVERHOLSER’S  message 
to  the  Investigative  Reporters  and  Edi¬ 
tors  conference  wasn’t  exactly  “Don’t 
Worry,  Be  Happy,”  but  the  Des  Moines 
Register  editor  was  clearly  feeling  up¬ 
beat  about  newspapering  these  days. 

“We  are  all  kind  of  besieged  by  all 
the  reasons  to  feel  doom  and 
gloom...(but)  on  the  other  hand,  I  real¬ 
ly  feel  like  we’ve  come  through  a  kind 
of  tough  time  when  we  had  some  sim¬ 
plistic  solutions  offered  up,  and  we 
should  be  more  hopeful,”  Overholser 
told  1,000  IRE  members  gathered  in 
St.  Louis  for  their  19th  annual  national 
conference. 

“We  should  be  worried,  obviously, 
about  the  fact  that  so  many  news¬ 
papers  have  died  over  the  last  20  years. 
We  should  be  worried  that  so  many 
newspapers  are  experiencing  circula¬ 
tion  declines  and  that  readership  fig¬ 
ures  give  us  all  sorts  of  unhappy  news 
about  people  who  don’t  seem  to  find  us 
necessary,”  Overholser  said. 

“But  we  shouldn’t  get  so  bogged 
down  in  all  this  worry  that  we  don’t 
think  about  something  I  think  is  really 
true — and  that  is  we  are  getting  better 
about  responding  to  these  fears,”  she 
added. 

Overholser’s  optimistic  tone  proba¬ 
bly  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  investiga¬ 
tive  reporters,  who  had  been  primed 
for  the  kind  of  tart-tongued  presenta¬ 
tion  that  has  made  her  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  quoted  editors.  Indeed,  the 
IRE  program  included  a  compendium 
of  Overholser  mots  juste,  including 
“Newspapers  aren’t  worth  a  damn  if 
they  don’t  invade  privacy.”  At  IRE,  the 
tart  tongue  did  flash  occasionally  — 
but  to  articulate  a  somewhat  different 
message:  “We  don’t  need  to  be  assholes 
when  we  call  people,”  she  told  the  re¬ 
porters  at  one  point. 

And  while  praising  investigative  re¬ 
porters  for  their  “fire  and  guts,”  Over¬ 
holser  also  urged  them  to  “love  your 
community.” 

“We’re  not  out  to  discredit  people  or 


“If  all  we  do  is  tear  down,  we  can’t  pro¬ 
vide  that  vital  democratic  function.  That 
doesn't  mean  boosterish  stories  or  Valen¬ 
tine  editorials.  It  means  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  assembled  by  tough-minded 
but  compassionate  people" 

—  Qeneva  Overholser 


to  sap  people’s  hopes.  We’re  out  there 
to  give  them  hope  by  giving  them  the 
tools  which  they  need  for  action,” 
Overholser  said.  “If  all  we  do  is  tear 
down,  we  can’t  provide  that  vital  de¬ 
mocratic  function. 

“That  doesn’t  mean  boosterish  sto¬ 
ries  or  Valentine  editorials.  It  means 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  assembled 
by  tough-minded  but  compassionate 
people.” 

Overholser  portrayed  a  newspaper 
business  with  worrisome  problems,  but 
none  insurmountable. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  she  said, 
newspapers  have  swung  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  another  and  are  now  finding 
a  reasonable  balance. 

“For  a  good  number  of  the  post-Wa- 
tergate  years,  we  were  ignoring  declin¬ 
ing  readership  and  circulation.  We 
were... generally  being  pretty  arrogant 
and  prideful,”  she  said. 

And  when  newspapers  did  tumble  to 
their  increasingly  parlous  state,  Over¬ 
holser  said,  they  overreacted  for  a 
while  with  “kind  of  mindless  and  for¬ 


mulaic  and  rigid”  responses,  including: 
“We’d  better  copy  this  newspaper  or 
that  one.  We’d  better  do  better  with 
the  color  weather  map.  We’d  better  do 
the  Boca  Raton  jump. 

“Recently,  though,  it  seems  to  me, 
we’ve  gotten  a  lot  smarter  about  what’s 
important,”  Overholser  said. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  reams  of 
reader  research  compiled  by  news¬ 
papers. 

“When  we  ask  readers  what  they 
want,  we  get  good  news,”  Overholser 
said.  “They  want  good  stuff.  They  want 
compelling  human  stories  well  told. 
They  want  serious  subjects  reported  on 
thoroughly.” 

Research,  in  fact,  demonstrates  that 
the  supposed  differences  between  read¬ 
ers’  tastes  in  news  and  what  they  really 
need  is  “a  fake  dichotomy,”  she  said. 

“We  are  really  misguided  when  we 
say,  ‘Why  should  we  pander  to  the 
readers?’  Those  are  eminently  re¬ 
spectable  wishes  readers  have,”  Over¬ 
holser  said. 

She  also  rejected  the  idea  that  news¬ 
papers  are  losing  young  people  because 
young  people  simply  aren’t  reading. 

In  fact,  though,  the  young  are  de¬ 
vouring  magazines,  novels,  alternative 
papers  and  “anything  that  comes  up  on 
their  computer  screen,”  Overholser 
said. 

If  they  are  not  reading  newspapers, 
she  said,  it  is  probably  because  news¬ 
papers  continually  disparage  the  so- 
called  Generation  X. 

“And  then  we  wonder  why  we  can’t 
reach  them  effectively.  Young  people 
are  reading  and  I  think  if  we  really  re¬ 
flect  their  lives  in  our  newspapers,  I  bet 
the  chances  are  good  they  will  even 
read  us,”  Overholser  said. 

She  also  said  investigative  reporters 
shouldn’t  turn  up  their  noses  when 
their  papers  try  to  brighten  up. 

“People  see  this  as  dumbing-down 
and  a  threat  to  investigative  reporting 
and  the  end  of  the  long  piece.  This  is 
just  an  example  of  the  closed-minded 
and  rather  silly  defensiveness  of  re¬ 
porters,  if  you’ll  excuse  the  expression,” 
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she  said. 

“What  I  see  happening  at  good 
newspapers,”  she  added,  “is  an  increas¬ 
ing  appreciation  that  you  can  tell  a 
powerful  and  complex  story  more  ef¬ 
fectively  if  you  plan  ahead,  when  that 
is  possible,  and  if  we  call  upon  the  in¬ 
sufficiently  appreciated—talents  of  lay¬ 
out  people  and  artists  and  design  peo¬ 
ple.” 

On  diversity,  Overholser  said,  there 
can  be  newsroom  stresses,  but  none 
that  cannot  he  defused  with  a  little 
plain  talk. 

“Young  white  men  need  to  lament 
that  it  seems  like  the  rules  changed 
just  when  they  got  there.  Young  black 
women  have  a  right  to  bristle  at  any¬ 
one’s  questioning  how  it  is  they  got 
there.” 

While  calling  for  “fearless”  journal¬ 
ism,  Overholser  also  urged  investiga¬ 
tive  reporters  not  to  let  their  healthy 
skepticism  turn  to  corrosive  cynicism. 

And  she  concluded  with  something 
IRE  conventions  normally  do  not  fea¬ 
ture,  a  heartfelt  exhortation  to  express, 
of  all  things,  love  of  community. 

“The  readers  of  our  newspapers 
should  know,  day  to  day,  that  we  love 
our  community,”  she  said. 


“We  should  want  our  community  to 
succeed. 

“Now,  that’s  not  the  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  we  like  to  use.  .  .  .  We’re  too 
good  at  tearing  things  down  and  not 
too  good  at  constructing  things,”  Over¬ 
holser  said.  “Make  no  mistake  about 
my  meaning:  We’ve  got  to  be  tough. 
We’ve  got  to  be  fearless.  We’ve  got  to 
tell  the  truth.” 

N.Y.  Daily  News 
hikes  cover  price 

THE  NEW  YORK  Daily  News  raised 
its  cover  price  25%  to  500  on  June  27 
with  the  explanation  that  it  carries 
more  features. 

It  was  the  first  newsstand  hike  in 
over  three  years.  Home  delivery  rates 
were  not  affected. 

The  hike  put  the  News  on  par  with 
the  New  York  Post  and  News  York 
Times  on  newsstands. 

New  York  Newsday,  meanwhile,  ex¬ 
ploiting  a  chance  to  differentiate  itself, 
trumpeted  in  its  page-one  skybox:  “Still 
Only  400.”  Newsday  on  Long  Island 
costs  500. 


S.F.  Chronicle 
debuts  new  section 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Chronicle 
has  launched  a  weekly  news  and  enter¬ 
tainment  section  for  readers  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula. 

Called  Peninsula  Friday,  the  section 
is  aimed  at  readers  in  San  Mateo  and 
northern  Santa  Clara  counties. 

“We’re  significantly  expanding  cover¬ 
age  of  local  news,”  said  Chronicle  re¬ 
gional  editor  Tyra  Mead. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Palo 
Alto  Weekly  and  other  newspapers  have 
been  competing  for  the  circulation  left 
by  the  folding  of  the  Tribune  Co.- 
owned  Peninsula  Times  Tribune  last 
year. 

Peninsula  Friday  contains  local  news, 
features,  community  profiles,  education 
coverage,  high  school  sports  and  opin¬ 
ion  pieces  by  local  residents. 

Bartley  Green,  advertising  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency, 
which  handles  the  business  side  of  the 
Chronicle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
said  peninsula  advertisers  “have  long 
been  requesting  a  local  zoned  editorial 
product.”  K^P 


The  Headline  vs.  The  Bottom  Line 

Mutual  Distrust  Between  Business  and  the  News  Media 


This  groundbreaking  report,  authored  by  Michael  Haggerty  of  JTie  Miami 
Herald  and  Wallace  Rasmussen,  former  chariman  and  CEO  of  Beatrice 
i  Foods,  paints  a  bleak  picture  of  relations  between  business  and  the  news 
k  media.  That  relationship  is  marked  by  mutual  distrust.  At  stake  is  the  cred- 
W  ibility  of  both  business  executives  and  journalists. 

A  Among  the  findings: 

A  •  38%  of  journalists  who  responded  to  a  national  survey  say  that  they 
have  been  unfair  in  their  coverage  of  the  business  community. 

•  69%  of  business  executives  who  responded  say  that  they  have  lied  to 
journalists. 

The  Headline  vs.  The  Bottom  Line^  a  project  of  The  Freedom 
Forum  First  Amendment  Center,  is  based  on  nine  months  of 
research,  interviews  and  national  surveys  of  representative  samples 
of  journalists,  editors  and  business  executives. 

To  receive  a  free  copy  of  the  report  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Please  send  me  acomplimentaiy  (x^ofllw  Haadtaara.  Hw  Bottoai  Um. 


Mail  to:1ha  Haadfetara.  Iha  Bottom  lJM,The  Freedom  Forum  First 
Amendment  Center,  1207 18th  Avenue,  South,  Nashville,  TN  37212 
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IRE 

Notebook 

Our  reporter  finds  more  than  dry  case  studies  at  IRE 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WHEN  MORE  THAN  1,000  inves¬ 
tigative  reporters  gather  in  one  place, 
you’re  bound  to  get  a  few  stories. 

Following  are  some  scribblings  found 
in  a  Portage  brand  notebook  at  the  In¬ 
vestigative  Reporters  and  Editors  19th 
annual  conference  in  St.  Louis: 

Where’s  your  pass? 

Nancy  Dunne,  a  business  writer  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Financial 
Times  of  London,  misses  the  old  days  in 
the  American  capital. 

“It  used  to  be  you  could  go  to  these 
agencies  and  sort  of  roam  through  the 
halls,”  she  recalled. 

“Now  you’ve  got  to  go  through  all 
these  metal  detectors  and  wear  this 
badge  and  sign  in  and  tell  where  you 
are  going. 

“And  even  if  you  get  someone  on  the 
phone  for  an  interview,”  Dunne  said, 
“the  press  secretary  gets  on  and  moni¬ 
tors  it  because  he  wants  to  learn,  too.” 

Mee-ooow 

IRE  is  one  of  the  few  journalism  or¬ 
ganizations  in  which  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  join  with  television  and  radio 
reporters  and  even  a  significant  number 
of  journalists  who  live  from  book  to 
book. 

For  the  most  part  they  co-exist  easily, 
trading  tips  and  techniques. 

Occasionally,  though,  old  tensions 
flare  —  as  they  did  at  a  Friday  night 
“Showcase  Panel”  discussion  exploring 
the  sensational  stories  that  have  crossed 
over  from  the  supermarket  and  TV 
tabloid  shows  to  mainstream  publica¬ 
tions. 

For  example,  Portland  Oregonian 
managing  editor  Peter  Bhatia  told, 
rather  gleefully,  the  story  of  how  row  af¬ 
ter  row  of  television  news  camera  oper¬ 
ators  collapsed  on  each  other  as  they 
marched  backward  and  fell  down  a  set 
of  stairs  while  filming  skater  Tonya 
Harding. 


“I’ve  been  out  there  in  those  feeding 
frenzies,”  an  unidentified  television 
journalist  shot  back  from  the  audience, 
“and  there  are  just  as  many  newspaper 
cameramen  crowding  in  as  TV  cam¬ 
eras.” 

At  another  point,  Ira  Rosen,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  for  ABC-TV’s  Prime  Time  Live, 
tried  to  turn  the  table  on  print  after 
chafing  under  criticism  of  television’s 
supposed  tendencies  to  sensationalize. 

“There’s  a  certain  sanctimonious  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  print  about  TV. 
I’m  hearing  the  Los  Angeles  Times  had 
17  people  down  in  Little  Rock  [covering 
sex  allegations  against  Clinton].  How 
many  people  will  the  Times  have  on 
O.J.  Simpson,  25  ?” 

Times  national  correspondent 
William  C.  Rempel  said  the  paper  had 
“as  many  as  eight  reporters”  in  Little 
Rock  at  a  time. 

IRE?  I  thought  you 
said  World  Cup 

While  publishers  and  editors  attend 
conventions  at  company  expense,  most 
IRE  attendees  paid  their  way  to  St. 
Louis. 

Many,  however,  also  needed  a  pass¬ 
port  and  a  visa. 

This  year,  the  IRE  conference  at¬ 
tracted  journalists  from  Bangladesh; 
the  Seychelles;  Latvia;  Norway;  Algeria; 
Jordan;  Australia;  Sweden;  Trinidad 
and  Tobago;  Nigeria;  the  Phillipines; 
Ethiopia,  Gambia;  the  Republic  of 
Georgia;  Slovenia;  New  Guinea;  Japan; 
Tanzania;  Kenya;  Turkey;  Palau;  Russia 
and  Kuwait. 

Adding  to  the  international  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Japan  were  in  St.  Louis  during  the 
weekend,  although  they  gave  the  panel 
on  sensationalism  a  skip. 

Wise  Guys 
East  and  West 

Mobster  stories  from  three  reporters: 

“The  range  of  people  in  the  Mob 
goes  from  extremely  bright,  brilliant 


people  who  would  probably  succeed  in 
any  business  to  thugs  and  morons,”  said 
Bob  Greene,  the  legendary  and  now  re¬ 
tired  Newsday  investigative  reporter. 

“Give  you  an  idea:  On  one  tape  one 
mobster  says  to  the  other,  ‘This  phone 
could  be  bugged.  Let’s  talk  Italian.’  Like 
they  don’t  have  Italian  translators  in 
New  York.” 

“My  favorite  Mafia  story,”  said  James 
Polk,  senior  producer  for  CNN  Special 
Assignment,  “is  the  tape  where  one  says 
to  the  other,  ‘Be  careful,  this  could  be 
bugged.’  So  the  other  guy  starts  to  vuhis' 
per.” 

Yuri  Shchekochikhin  heads  the  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  group  at  the 
Moscow  paper  Literary  Gazette.  He  re¬ 
lated  the  story  of  a  colleague  at  a  St. 
Petersburg  paper  who  courageously 
printed  a  list  of  that  city’s  organized 
criminals  that  even  included  each 
gang’s  particular  specialties. 

The  next  day  he  was  visited  by  Russ¬ 
ian  mobsters. 

“They  want  to  say,  ‘How  come  you 
don’t  mention  me  in  your  article.  I  am 
strong  criminal,  too.’  They  wanted  pub¬ 
licity,”  Shchekochikhin  said  through  a 
translator. 

Bonus  Russian  Mob  story: 

“I  talked  to  a  man  who  smuggled  $3 
million  in  to  the  U.S.,”  Shchekochikhin 
said.  “I  asked  him  how  he  did  it.  He  got 
kind  of  sad  and  said,  ‘Well,  I  started 
with  $5  million.  The  other  $2  million 
goes  to  bribes.’  ” 


Nexpo  attendance 
up  over  1993 

ATTENDANCE  AT  THIS  year’s 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
Nexpo  conference  and  exposition  in 
Las  Vegas  at  the  close  of  registration  on 
June  27  totaled  12,061,  compared  with 
11,375  at  the  close  of  Nexpo  ’93,  which 
was  held  in  New  Orleans. 
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Legal  Briefs 


Newspaper  wins  suit 

A  JUDGE  HAS  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen,  saying  that  the 
Auburn  Civil  Service  Commission  act¬ 
ed  illegally  by  meeting  behind  closed 
doors  and  keeping  incomplete  records 
of  its  actions. 

Cayuga  County  Supreme  Court 
Judge  Peter  Corning  ordered  a  firefight¬ 
ers’  exam  canceled  because  the  com¬ 
mission  intentionally  met  illegally. 

City  Manager  James  Malone  said  he 
did  not  plan  to  appeal  the  ruling. 

In  the  lawsuit,  the  Citizen  argued  that 
the  test  should  be  canceled  because  the 
qualifications  for  firefighters  had  been 
decided  illegally  and  the  public  was  de¬ 
prived  of  its  right  to  participate  in  the 
formation  of  public  policy.  — AP 

Ingersoll  to  contest 
Irish  court  ruling 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHER  RALPH  In¬ 
gersoll  said  he  would  fight  a  decision  by 
the  Irish  High  Court  ordering  his  Inger¬ 
soll  Publications  to  pay  the  equivalent 
of  $8  million  to  the  Irish  Press  Group. 

IP  was  ordered  to  pay  1.36  million 
punt  (about  US  $1.96  million)  damages 
for  actions  it  took  while  Irish  Press 
Newspapers  was  effectively  being  man¬ 
aged  by  IP. 

The  court  also  ordered  IP  to  pay  2.5 
million  punt  (about  US  $3.6  million)  to 
Irish  Press  Group  and  another  four  mil¬ 
lion  punt  (about  US  $5.75  million)  to 
Irish  Press  Newspapers. 

The  court  said  Irish  Press  Group 
would  then  pay  IP  2.25  million  punt 
(about  US  $3.38  million)  for  its  50% 
holding  in  Irish  Press  Newspapers. 

“Don’t  hold  your  breath,”  Ingersoll 
told  reporters  in  London  when  asked  if 
IP  would  follow  the  court  order. 

He  said  he  would  appeal  the  decision 
to  the  Irish  Supreme  Court  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Court,  if  necessary. 

Ingersoll  said  this  could  take  from 
two  to  five  years,  and  he  hoped  IPN 
could  stay  afloat  until  a  new  investor 
was  found.  He  said  IP  had  put  $14.4  mil¬ 
lion  into  Irish  Press  Newspapers  with 
no  rewards  and  he  wanted  the  money 
back.  However,  Irish  Press  Newspapers 
said  it  does  not  have  the  time  to  wait 
for  the  appeals  process. 

Chief  executive  Vincent  Jennings 


said  IPN  had  to  find  a  new  controlling 
investor  quickly,  something  it  can’t  do 
while  IP  holds  half  of  the  company. 
Irish  Press  Newspaper’s  needs  up  to  14 
million  punt  ($20  million)  as  part  of 
any  reorganization  aimed  at  its  contin¬ 
ued  operation. 

The  court  last  December  ordered  IP 
to  return  its  50%  holding  in  Irish  Press 
Newspapers,  ruling  that  IP  was  guilty  of 


oppression  against  its  former  partner. 
The  court  held  a  subsequent  hearing  to 
decide  the  value  of  that  50%  stake. 

It  was  the  hearing  that  set  the  mone¬ 
tary  order,  ruling  IPN  had  an  equity 
value  of  4.5  million  punt  ($6.5  million). 

Ingersoll  said  IP  was  now  Dutch-reg¬ 
istered  with  Dutch  and  German  private 
shareholders  and  he  was  only  a  minori¬ 
ty  shareholder. 


Looking  for  a 
totally  awesome 
promotional  idea? 


Look  no  further 
than  Accu-Weather’s 
AWESOME"  Program. 

Awesome  (Accu-Weather  Student 
.  On-Line  Meteorology  Education)  is 
a  ready-to-use  media  promotional  program 
that  will  benefit  your  newspaper  by: 

•  generating  favorable  publicity 

•  increasing  readership  by  students 
and  their  parents 

•  promoting  science  and  computer 
education  in  your  community 

Accu-Weather’s  award-winning  educational 
programs  are  already  used  by  thousands  of 
schools.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
enabling  newspapers  to  sponsor  these 
programs,  and  at  a  low  cost. 

The  AWESOME  Program  will  also 
make  a  great  addition  to  your 
Newspaper  in  Education’'  program. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  AWESOME 
Program,  call  Accu-Weather 
at  (814)  234-9601  extension  400. 


>lccu-Wecittier,  Inc. 

The  World’s  Weather  Leader™ 

619  W.  College  Avenue 
State  College,  PA  16801 
Fax  (814)  238-1339 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


John  Patinella 


Jim  Matte 


Jim  Matte 


Qregory  Moore 


John  Patinella,  senior  vice  president 
for  circulation  at  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
has  been  named  to  the  new  position  of 
president  and  CEO  of  Baltimore  Sun 
Community  Newspapers,  including 
Homestead  Publishing  Co.  He  remains 
a  senior  vice  president  of  Sun  Co. 

Andy  Kohut,  recently  retired  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  advertising  executive, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Flori¬ 
da  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives. 

William  Eaton,  congressional  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  has  been  appointed  cu¬ 
rator  of  the  University  of  Maryland’s 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Journalism  Fel¬ 
lowship  Program  for  the  1994-1995. 

Nan  Robertson,  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  at  the  New  York  Times,  was 
named  the  first  Eugene  L.  Roberts  Vis¬ 
iting  Professor  at  Maryland. 


Journalism  Fellowship 
IN  Japan 

Applications  are  being  accepted 
for  a  two-week  working  fellow¬ 
ship  in  Japan  for  U.S.  newspap>er 
journalists.  Autumn  program 
includes  an  independent  writ¬ 
ing/research  project.  Program 
covers  all  costs  for  the  eight 
journalists  selected. 
Deadline:  August  1 
For  information  contact: 

The  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists 
11690- A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 
Reston,  VA  22091 
Fax:  (703)  620-6790 


Sue  Gladstone,  inside  sales  manag¬ 
er  and  special  products  division  man¬ 
ager  at  Independent  Newspapers,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed 
promotions  manager. 

Joe  Naloll,  general  manager  at  the 
Miami  Herald,  has  been  appointed 
president. 

He  succeeds  Roborto  Suarez, 

who  is  retiring  as  president  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  but  continues  as  publisher  of  the 
Spanish-language  El  Nuevo  Herald. 

Barbara  Nauman,  promotion  spe¬ 
cialist  at  Providence  Journal  Co.,  has 
been  named  community  affairs  manag¬ 
er. 

She  previously  was  promotion  man¬ 
ager  at  the  defunct  Holyoke,  Mass., 
Transcript-Telegram. 

Dan  Gerslein,  former  reporter  at  the 
Hartford  Courant,  has  been  named 
campaign  press  secretary  for  Sen. 
Joseph  Lieberman  (D-Conn.). 

Pamela  Meals,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Olympian,  Olympia,  Wash., 
has  been  named  to  a  similar  post  at  the 
Boise  Idaho  Statesman. 

Earlier,  she  was  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal 
and  Richmond,  Ind.,  Palladium'Item. 

Lerna  LePage  Alexander,  an  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  at  Stone  &  Simmons 
Advertising,  Detroit,  has  joined  the 
Detroit  office  of  Parade  magazine  as  an 
advertising  sales  representative. 

Willard  "Bill"  McCormick  Jr., 

who  has  been  classified  advertising 
manager,  retail  sales  manager  and  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager  at  Southern  Con¬ 


necticut  Newspapers,  has  been  named 
New  York-based  retail  specialist  for 
Landon  Associates  Inc. 

Randy  DanI,  who  has  worked  in 
sales  management  at  the  Orlando  Sen- 
tinel  and  San  Diego  Union-Tribune, 
was  appointed  Landon’s  Atlanta-based 
Southern  retail  sales  manager. 

Marlin  Sulphin,  a  veteran  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  editor,  has  been  named  news 
editor  at  the  general  desk  in  AP’s  in¬ 
ternational  headquarters  in  New  York. 

SIg  GIssler,  former  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  a  recent  fellow  at 
the  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies 
Center  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York,  has  joined  the  faculty  of  Colum¬ 
bia’s  j -school. 

Jim  Malta,  assistant  sports  editor  at 
the  Boston  Herald,  has  been  appointed 
real  estate  editor. 

Gregory  Moore,  deputy  managing 
editor  at  the  Boston  Globe,  has  been 
named  managing  editor. 

Brigid  Schulte,  who  has  been  on 
temporary  assignment  covering  the 
changing  military  as  a  Knight-Ridder 
national  staff  member,  has  been 
named  to  the  new  position  of  general 
assignment  and  consumer  affairs  re¬ 
porter  on  the  national  staff. 

Michael  Ruane,  a  state  roving 
correspondent  at  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  was  appointed  changing  mili¬ 
tary  correspondent. 

Vanessa  Gallman,  a  Washington 
Post  assistant  city  editor,  was  named  a 
national  correspondent  and  will  cover 
a  new  urban  affairs  beat. 
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P*l«r  Ceiirfrighl,  assistant  director 
of  research  at  the  Washington  Times, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  market¬ 
ing. 

Micha«l  Levans,  who  created  and 
produced  print  materials  while  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Filmmakers  Media  Arts 
Center,  has  been  named  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  computer  service  and  sup¬ 
port  newspaper  Service  News. 

Lee  Ivery,  national  editor,  Gannett 
News  Service,  has  been  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  USA  Today  Baseball 
Weekly. 

Reberl  Lynn,  customer  service  man¬ 
ager,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers, 
has  been  promoted  to  circulation  sys¬ 
tems  manager. 

Dawn  Savftelle,  alternate  delivery 
supervisor,  succeeds  Lynn  as  customer 
service  manager. 

Robert  Weil,  publisher,  the  Journal 
American,  and  president,  Persis  Media, 
Bellevue,  Wash.,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

He  succeeds  Gary  Pruitt,  who  was 
named  McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.’s 
vice  president  of  operations  and  tech¬ 
nology. 

Allen  Walters,  classified  ad  manager 
at  the  Denver  Post,  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  advertising. 

Charlie  Hill,  employment  and  bene¬ 
fits  administration  manager  for  Land¬ 
mark  Communications  Inc.,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  has  been  named  vice  president. 

Wesley  Wampler,  associate  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Staunton,  Va.,  Daily  News 
Leader,  has  been  promoted  to  publish¬ 
er. 

He  succeeds  Everts  Opie  Jr.,  who 
retired. 

Cerinna  Barnard,  a  Dow  Jones  wire 
service  reporter  covering  trading  in  de- 
veloping-country  debt,  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Dow  Jones 
Emerging  Markets  Report,  a  wire  ser¬ 
vice  that  covers  Africa,  Asia,  Eastern 
Europe  and  Latin  America. 

Sue  Clark'Jacksen,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Reno  Gazette'] ournal, 
has  been  appointed  senior  group  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Newspaper  Group  as 
part  of  a  realignment  of  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.’s  newspaper  division.  She  contin¬ 
ues  as  president  and  publisher  in  Reno. 


Other  senior  executives  promoted  to 
senior  group  president  include 
Michael  Coleman,  president  and 
publisher,  Melbourne  Florida  Today  — 
South  Newspaper  Group;  W.  Curtis 
Riddle,  president  and  publisher,  Lans¬ 
ing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  —  East 
Newspaper  Group;  Denise  Bannis* 
ter,  president  and  publisher,  Pensaco¬ 
la  (Fla.)  News  Journal  —  Gulf  Coast 
Newspaper  Group;  Sara  Bentley, 
president  and  publisher,  Salem,  Ore., 
Statesman  Journal  —  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Group,  and  Gary  Sherlock, 
president  and  publisher,  Gannett  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  —  Atlantic  News¬ 
paper  Group. 

Barbara  Henry,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune,  was  named  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Group  vice  president. 

Craig  Mean,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  be¬ 
comes  South  Newspaper  Group  vice 
president. 

Fred  Hamilton,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Salinas  Californian,  has 
been  named  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Olympian,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Michael  Chihak,  executive  editor 
in  Salinas,  succeeds  Hamilton. 

Deborah  Carlson,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  classified  advertising  director. 

Paul  Glaeser,  marketing  and  NIE 
manager  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  was 


named  circulation  sales  and  marketing 
manager  in  San  Francisco. 

Ernest  Pricce,  national  advertising 
manager  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  becomes  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  agency. 

Mike  Huber,  retail  regional  supervi¬ 
sor  at  the  Des  Moines  Register,  has 
been  appointed  central  Phoenix  man¬ 
ager  for  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  retail  advertising. 

Perry  Flippin,  news  editor  of  Donrey 
Media  Group’s  largest  newspaper,  the 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  has  been 
promoted  to  news  services  manager  at 
Donrey.  He  will  be  based  at  Donrey 
headquarters  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

He  succeeds  John  Jepes,  who  is 
retiring. 

Juan  Garcia,  managing  editor,  and 
Alluun  Gulpl,  metro  editor,  El  Di- 
ario/La  Prensa,  New  York,  have  been 
named  co-editors  of  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  daily. 

Jo*  Mysak,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bond  Buyer,  a  daily  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper  in  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  Grant’s  Municipal 
Bond  Observer,  a  new  business  maga¬ 
zine  that  debuted  last  month. 

Richard  Bryant  Jr.,  a  circulation 
manager  at  the  Newport  News,  Va., 
Daily  Press,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Greenville,  N.C., 
Daily  Reflector. 


ir  ir  ir  it  it 

Congratulations! 

to 

KSNW-TV 
Wichita,  Kansas 

for  the 

Signature  3  program 
“The  Healing  Journey” 

Winner  of 

Amencan 

Ijeglon 

1994  Fourth  Estate  Award 

for 

Outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of  Journalism 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Public  outcry 
over  anti^gay 
ad  supplement 

Las  Vegas  paper  defends  decision  to  run 
supplement  that  conservative  group  bought 
to  attack  homosexuality;  another  paper  refused 
the  ad;  a  third  ran  it  with  explanation 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  LAS  VEGAS  Review'] ournal  adver¬ 
tising  supplement  promoting  an  anti¬ 
gay  ballot  initiative  brought  scores  of 
reader  protests,  some  100  canceled 
subscriptions,  a  letter  to  the  publisher 
from  about  15  editorial  staffers  and 
picketers. 

Luridly  formatted,  the  16-page  paid 
ad  by  the  fundamentalist  Independent 
American  Party  carried  articles  with 
such  headlines  as  “Homosexual  Agen¬ 
da  Exposed,”  “Consequences  of 
Sodomy:  Ruin  of  a  Nation,”  “What 


Schools  Teach  Children  About  Gay 
Sex”  and  “Medical  Consequences  of 
What  Homosexuals  Do.” 

One  page  featured  stories  saying 
that  Nevada  Gov.  Bob  Miller,  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Mayor  Jan  Laverty  Jones  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Cheryl  Lau  made  state¬ 
ments  favorable  to  gay  and  lesbian 
rights. 

The  tabloid  was  timed  to  the  lAP’s 
efforts  to  collect  enough  signatures  to 
put  to  a  vote  in  November  an  initiative 
that  would  bar  marital  or  spousal  status 
for  gays  and  lesbians  and  forbid  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  schools  from 
teaching  that  homosexuality  is  the 
equivalent  of  race,  gender  or  religion 


in  regard  to  minority  status. 

The  group,  however,  failed  to  collect 
enough  signatures  by  the  June  21  dead¬ 
line. 

The  Donrey-owned  Review-] ournal, 
the  state’s  largest  newspaper,  was 
among  several  Nevada  dailies  and 
weeklies  that  ran  the  supplement. 
Nevada’s  second-largest  newspaper,  the 
Gannett-owned  Reno  Gazette-] ournal, 
and  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  refused  it. 

A  Review-] ournal  editorial,  headed 
“The  Marketplace  of  Ideas,”  noted  the 
“immediate  and  overwhelming”  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  ad  by  readers  but  de¬ 


fended  its  publication  as  meeting  an 
“obligation  to  provide  information  and 
ideas”  in  both  editorial  and  advertising 
content. 

Responding  to  criticism  that  the  pa¬ 
per  gave  the  lAP  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
tribute  political  propaganda,  the  opin¬ 
ion  piece  stated:  “That  is  false  and  rep¬ 
resents  a  misunderstanding  of  a 
newspaper’s  mission.” 

It  was  noted  that  the  Review-] ournal 
had  not  supported  the  anti-gay  initia¬ 
tive  editorially  and  that  in  the  past  two 
years  it  has  editorialized  in  favor  of  re¬ 
pealing  the  state’s  sodomy  law  and  of 
allowing  homosexuals  in  the  military. 

In  an  interview.  Review-] ournal  pub¬ 


lisher  Sherman  Frederick  said  he 
would  approve  a  similar  ad  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  but  would  insist  that  the  sponsor 
be  more  clearly  labeled. 

The  supplement’s  front  page  reveals 
in  small  type  at  the  bottom  that  it  is  a 
“paid  political  advertisement”  by  the 
lAP. 

Frederick  contended  that  paid  polit¬ 
ical  advertising,  as  compared  with 
commercial  speech,  deserves  a  “wider 
berth”  when  considered  for  acceptance 
by  the  newspaper. 

“We  must  protect  the  access  of  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  majority,”  he 
said.  “There  are  lots  of  political  ads  I 
don’t  agree  with,  but  we  run  them  any¬ 
way.” 

Replying  to  the  letter  from  staffers, 
who  described  the  tabloid  as  contain¬ 
ing  “lies  and  distortions,”  Frederick 
said  that  “in  the  marketplace  of  ideas, 
lies  and  distortions  are  revealed  with¬ 
out  the  newspaper  acting  as  the  sole 
arbiter. 

“Imagine  this  newspaper  or  any  oth¬ 
er  newspaper  in  the  country  trying  to 
discern  between  what  political  adver¬ 
tising  is  distorted  and  what  is  not.  Op¬ 
position  to  ideas  .  .  .  should  never  be 
grounds  for  limiting  free  expression  of 
those  ideas,”  Frederick  said. 

He  offered  to  meet  individually  with 
the  petition’s  signers  to  discuss  the  is¬ 
sue. 

Review-] ournal  advertising  director 
Jack  Harpster  recalled,  “We  gave  a  lot 
of  thought  to  the  ad  before  we  accept¬ 
ed  it.  The  language  is  pretty  graphic 
and  a  lot  of  their  claims  are  not  true. 
But  we  gave  them  broad  latitude  be¬ 
cause  we  considered  it  political  com¬ 
mentary.” 

Harpster  also  said  that  in  the  future, 
he  will  insist  on  larger  type  to  more 
clearly  identify  sponsors  of  similar  ads. 

A  representative  of  the  paper  per¬ 
sonally  contacted  each  subscriber  who 
canceled  to  explain  the  paper’s  posi¬ 
tion,  according  to  Harpster. 

Gazette-] ournal  executive  editor 
Ward  Bushee,  speaking  for  publisher 
Susan  Clark-Jackson,  said  the  paper 
found  the  ad  “too  graphic  for  our  read¬ 
ers.” 

The  G-J,  incidentally,  also  was  pick¬ 
eted  by  about  25  people  who  believed 
the  newspaper  should  have  carried  the 
supplement. 

The  Nevada  Appeal  in  Carson  City 
ran  the  ad  but  included  a  page-one  ed- 


“The  content  can  certainly  be  considered  in  poor 
taste,  but  our  editor  and  I  decided  it  was  worth 
letting  our  readers  see  it.” 
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Pollster  defends  the 
use  of  900  numbers 


The  controversial  supplement 


itor’s  note  alerting  readers  to  its  strong 
language. 

“I  think  that  offset  some  of  the  com¬ 
plaints,”  publisher  Dale  Wetenkamp 
was  quoted  as  saying  in  a  Revieui'Jour- 
nal  story.  He  added,  “The  content  can 
certainly  be  considered  in  poor  taste, 
but  our  editor  and  I  decided  it  was 
worth  letting  our  readers  see  it.” 

The  ad  evoked  varied  reaction  from 
Nevada  activists. 

“I  feel  that  it’s  something  the  lAP 
put  out  that  is  full  of  hate  and  full  of 
bigotry,  but  1  do  not  blame  the  Review' 
Journal  for  running  it,”  said  Dan  Bur- 
dish,  president  of  the  Las  Vegas  chap¬ 
ter  of  a  gay  and  lesbian  Republican 
group. 

“It’s  the  ad  that  outrages  me  —  not 
that  the  Review-Journal  ran  it.” 

Lucille  Lusk,  chairman  of  Nevada 
Concerned  Citizens  and  an  lAP  mem¬ 
ber,  said  she  received  a  number  of  an¬ 
gry  calls  but  told  the  Sun,  “I  think 
that’s  unfortunate.  I  am  a  great  believ¬ 
er  in  getting  all  the  facts  and  letting 
people  make  their  own  decisions.” 

She  said  state  newspapers  have  pub¬ 
lished  stories  and  editorials  favoring 
the  gay  community  “and  in  this  case, 
access  wasn’t  equal.  It  had  to  be  paid 
for.” 

Greg  Durrett,  executive  director  of 
Aid  for  AIDS  of  Nevada,  objected  to 
the  tabloid’s  layout  and  said  that  some 
readers  did  not  realize  it  was  a  paid  po¬ 
litical  ad. 

“It  appears  to  be  under  the  guise  of 
what  looks  like  part  of  the  news  con¬ 
tent  of  the  paper,”  Durrett  said.  “It’s  re¬ 
grettable  that  it  came  down  in  this 
fashion.” 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  POLLING  ORGANIZATION  has 
defended  its  sampling  practices  after 
newspapers  refused  to  run  its  results 
and  an  industry  group  attacked  its  sur¬ 
vey  methodology. 

Pulse  America,  in  its  first  attempt  to 
organize  a  newspaper  opinion  poll, 
asked  newspapers  across  the  country  to 
run  a  query  about  mandatory  death 
penalties  for  convicted  murderers. 

Respondents  were  to  dial  Pulse 
America’s  900  number.  After  the  re¬ 
sults  were  tabulated.  Pulse  America 
planned  to  present  them  to  participat¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

The  poll  was  sent  through  a  distrib¬ 
ution  service  to  the  nation’s  100  largest 
newspapers,  but  none  elected  to  partic¬ 
ipate. 


David  Schuchat,  president  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.-based  Pulse  America,  said 
he  believes  that  newspapers  decided 
against  running  the  poll  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

“The  newspapers  that  I  heard  back 
from  said  that  they  were  opposed  to 
900  numbers  other  than  their  own,” 
Schuchat  said.  Also,  because  “900 
numbers  have  poor  connotations  be¬ 
cause  of  gab  and  sexually  oriented 
lines  .  .  .  some  papers  have  a  policy  of 
not  running  anything  with  a  900  num¬ 
ber.” 

But  another  industry  organization, 
the  National  Council  on  Public  Polls, 
said  that  running  call-in  polls  is  poor 
practice  for  newspapers  because  the  re¬ 
sults  fail  to  capture  views  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  sample  of  the  population. 

“A  call-in  poll  suffers  from  all  kinds 
of  ills,”  said  the  organization’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Harry  O’Neill. 

“Call-in  polls  never  give  a  represen¬ 
tative  sample  because  there’s  a  great 
degree  of  self-selection.  It’s  people  who 


choose  to  call  in,  and,  therefore,  are 
not  representative  of  the  public.  It  is 
no  way  a  sample.” 

He  added,  “You  have  to  be  willing  to 
pay  for  a  phone  call  in  order  to  partici¬ 
pate,  and  that  very  seriously  limits  the 
representativeness  of  the  people  whose 
responses  are  being  reported. 

“We  get  people  who  respond  to  our 
surveys  who  wouldn’t  be  interested  in 
calling  in  but  if  we  call  them  they  will 
cooperate.” 

O’Neill  also  noted  that  members  of 
various  organizations  and  lobbying 
groups  can  unfairly  manipulate  the 
outcome  of  a  call-in  poll  by  urging 
members  to  phone  the  900  number  re¬ 
peatedly. 

Schuchat  conceded  that  repeat  call¬ 
ing  can  happen,  but  “if  it  did  we  would 
know  about  it.” 


“Not  that  we  would  do  anything 
about  it,  but  that  certainly  could  hap¬ 
pen,”  he  said. 

Schuchat  said  a  phone-in  poll  isn’t 
meant  to  be  representative  of  the  en¬ 
tire  population. 

“It’s  not  a  random  sample;  it’s  a  poll 
of  people  who  have  an  interest  in  a 
particular  issue,  people  who  really  care 
about  it. 

“It’s  not  that  it’s  not  a  legitimate 
poll,  it’s  just  a  different  kind  of  poll. 
That  doesn’t  make  the  results  invalid. 
You  just  have  to  analyze  them  differ¬ 
ently,”  he  said. 

“The  fact  that  people  who  feel 
strongly  about  a  particular  issue  will 
pay  950  should  tell  you  something.” 

Schuchat  also  said  that  in  tradition¬ 
al  polls,  where  polling  firms  call  out  to 
a  random  sampling  of  the  population, 
“sometimes  people  don’t  tell  the  truth,” 
especially  when  asked  about  “sensitive” 
issues.  He  said  his  organization  would 
keep  trying  to  get  its  polls  into  news¬ 
papers.  BEdfP 


O’Neill  also  noted  that  members  of  various 
organizations  and  lobbying  groups  can  unfairly 
manipulate  the  outcome  of  a  call-in  poll  by  urging 
members  to  phone  the  900  number  repeatedly. 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


Where  the  Girls  Are:  Grewing 
Up  Female  with  Hie  Mass  Media. 

Susan  J.  Douglas.  (Times  Books,  201  E. 
50th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10022),  340 
pages,  $23. 

While  Susan  Douglas  notes  some 
progress  toward  the  better  treatment  of 
women  in  the  media,  compared  to  the 
way  they  were  treated  mid-century,  she 
knows  the  war  is  not  won. 

“One  of  the  major  traits  that  defines 
womanhood  in  the  1990s,”  she  writes, 
“is  our  daily  war  with  all  those  media 
which  we  love  and  hate  and  which,  af¬ 
ter  all  these  years,  don’t  know  what  to 
do  about  us  or  for  us.” 

She  concedes  that  advertisers  and 
producers  of  shows  have  learned  to  tar¬ 
get  women  with  special  messages. 

“But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  women 
always,  in  fact,  buy  into  and  accept 
those  meanings,”  she  writes.  Women 
are  tired  of  being  told  they  need  to 
have  “butts  of  steel”  and  that  they  are 
“too  old,  too  fat,  and  too  marked  up.” 

With  good-humor  but  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  she  continues  her  refrains  on  just 
how  pervasive  and  complex  the  dis¬ 
crimination  is  and  how  women  buy 
into  the  ongoing  packaging  of  sexism: 

“We  are  tired  of  blockbuster  movies 
that  glorify  beefy,  rippled  men  who 
speak  monosyllabically  and  carry  well- 
endowed  sticks,  but  we  go  to  them 
anyway,  nursing  our  fury  and  enjoying 
our  catharsis. 

“We  get  the  bends  as  we  escape  into 
the  schizophrenic  landscape  of  Glam¬ 
our  and  Vogue,  in  which  editorials,  ad¬ 
vice  columns,  and  articles  urge  us  to  be 
assertive,  strong,  no-nonsense  femi¬ 
nists  while  the  fashion  and  beauty  lay¬ 
outs  insist  that  we  be  passive,  anorexic 
spectacles  whose  only  function  is  to  at¬ 
tract  men  and  who  should  spend  our 
leisure  time  mastering  the  art  of  the 
pedicure. 

“We  throw  half-eaten  bagels  at  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  kids’  shows  and  com¬ 
mercials  that  train  our  daughters  to  be 
giggling,  air-headed  Valley  Girls,  but 
we  go  ahead  and  buy  them  Glitter  Ken 
and  the  Fisher-Price  toy  kitchen  on 
the  theory  that  we  played  with  Barbie 
and  we  came  out  OK  —  well,  sort  of.” 

The  temptation  is  to  go  on  quoting 
Douglas  because  she  is  so  readable. 
Here  is  a  rare  human  being  who  not 
only  knows  how  to  write  well  and  write 
humorously  but  who  brings  her  talents 


to  the  writing  of  history. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it, 
this  is  a  history  book  on  popular  cul¬ 
ture  with  attention  to  women  since  the 
1950s.  She  takes  the  reader  from  the 
“enobling  effects  of  female  masochism” 
of  Disney’s  Mickey  Mouse  Club  and 
Queen  for  a  Day  to  the  ignoring  of 
women  on  serious  subjects.  (Only 
10.3%  of  guests  on  Nightline  in  1988 
were  female,  for  instance.) 

“We  think  that  news  programs  must 
be  getting  less  sexist  because  there  are 
now  famous  women  newscasters  like 
Connie  Chung,  Diane  Sawyer,  and 
Nina  Totenberg,”  she  says.  “But  we  also 
see  how  so-called  women’s  issues  are 
either  sensationalized  (have  one  more 
drink  and  you’ll  die  of  breast  cancer) 
or  trivialized  (so  what  if  a  woman  has 
to  drive  300  miles  to  get  an  abortion, 
or  a  16-year-old  has  to  get  permission 
to  do  so  from  a  father  she  never  sees?), 
while  women’s  voices  about  major  areas 
of  national  policy  are  ignored.  Most  of 
all,  the  constant  erasure  of  the  contra¬ 
dictions  that  define  our  lives  makes  us 
crazy  .  .  . .  ” 

This  is  more  than  another  com¬ 
plaining  book  about  the  failings  and 
commercialization  of  TV.  It  is  more 
than  an  updated  feminist  tract.  It  is  a 
personal  statement,  and  more.  It  is  an 
education  into  American  media  and 
pop  culture  —  music,  books,  TV  pro¬ 
grams,  movies,  etc. 

Thoroughly  indexed,  the  book  also 
makes  a  useful  reference  book  on  the 
culture  and  media  of  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century.  Read  it,  if  for  no  oth¬ 
er  reason  than  the  entertaining  style. 

Douglas,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  media  and  American  culture 
at  Hampshire  College.  She  is  the  me¬ 
dia  critic  for  The  Progressive  and  is  the 
author  of  Inventing  American  Broadcast' 
ing:  1899-1922. 

Tailing  Women's  Lives:  The  New 
Biography.  Linda  Wagner-Martin. 
(Rutgers  University  Press,  109  Church 
St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  08901),  201 
pages,  $22.95. 

At  the  core  of  this  book  is  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  women  have  been  slighted 
as  subjects  of  biographies  —  men,  suc¬ 
cessful  men  —  are  more  often  chroni¬ 
cled  than  women.  And  when  women 
are  the  subjects  of  a  biography,  even 
autobiography,  special  considerations 


hold  forth,  such  as  playing  down  or  ig¬ 
noring  women’s  physiology  and  re¬ 
specting  privacy  in  relationships. 

“Although  the  male  subject  who  has 
been  traumatized  by  war  injuries, 
poverty,  or  parental  abuse  or  neglect 
has  been  written  about  for  decades, 
somehow  to  name  the  trauma  in 
women’s  lives  is  controversial,”  she 
says.  “When  a  biographer  names  the 
woman  subject’s  injuries,  he  or  she  may 
be  accused  of  being  political.  Disclos¬ 
ing  certain  kinds  of  details  about  a 
woman’s  life  is  sometimes  described  as 
an  arbitrary  choice  the  biographer 
makes,  rather  than  the  duty  of  any  bi¬ 
ographer  searching  for  truth.  The 
long-standing  suspicion  within  literary 
circles  of  things  psychoanalytic  also 
colors  readers’  reactions  to  the  use  of 
such  material,  particularly  in  biogra¬ 
phies  of  women.” 

Wagner-Martin  reviews  the  history 
of  biography  writing,  from  Plutarch’s 
Parallel  Lives  to  James  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson  in  1791  to  the  block¬ 
buster,  big-dollar  pop  novels  of  Kitty 
Kelley  (on  Frank  Sinatra  and  Nancy 
Reagan). 

The  author  analyzes  the  problems 
biographers  have  had  over  history.  The 
reader  learns  of  some  of  the  problems 
the  author  had  in  her  biography  writ¬ 
ing,  including  her  books  on  Ellen  Glas¬ 
gow,  Sylvia  Plath  and  Gertrude  Stein. 

On  Plath,  the  author  wondered  how 
to  handle  her  promiscuity: 

“I  worried  in  part  that  readers  would 
respond  negatively  to  Plath  but  also 
that  the  men  who  had  been  her  sexual 
partners  would  be  identified.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  one  of  those  men 
had  already  written  at  length  about  his 
liaison  with  Plath  and  that  several  oth¬ 
ers  were  eager  to  prove  that  they  had 
been  the  first  to  consummate  a  sexual 
relationship  with  her.  At  one  time, 
correspondence  got  so  heated  that  I 
sent  Lover  A’s  letters  to  Lover  B,  and 
the  reverse,  so  they  could  carry  on 
their  argument  in  person.” 

She  ended  up  using  only  one  sen¬ 
tence  about  Plath’s  being  sexually  ac¬ 
tive  before  marriage  and  mentioned  no 
partners. 

Wagner-Martin  has  an  entertaining 
section  on  the  “cache  of  defiant  hu¬ 
mor”  offered  by  some  women’s  biogra¬ 
phy  and  autobiography  writing.  For  in¬ 
stance,  she  discusses  Virginia  Woolf’s 
biography  parody  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
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Browning’s  dog,  Flush: 

“Drawing  from  the  letters  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Robert  Browning  and  other 
historical  sources,  Woolf  succeeded  in 
writing  an  impassioned  story  of  the 
aristocratic  spaniel.  Discounting  so- 
called  appropriate  subject  matter, 
Woolf  filled  the  short  book  with  typi¬ 
cal  biographical  phrases:  ‘historians 
tell  us,’  ‘the  task  of  the  biographer,’  and 
a  marvelously  comic  section  of  notes 
that  ridicule  the  biographer’s  tendency 
both  to  hedge  statements  and  to  add 
pages  of  nonessential  information.” 

In  case  you’re  looking  for  exemplary 
biographies  to  read,  she  recommends 
titles  in  a  chapter,  “The  Best  of 
Them.”  Each  of  those  cited  offers 
“some  kind  of  new,  credible  perspec¬ 
tive”  and  is  “an  important  narrative  ex¬ 
periment,  as  well  as  a  fulfilling  life  sto¬ 
ry” 

Included  in  her  recommendations 
are  Nancy  Milford’s  1970  Zelda,  A  Biog¬ 
raphy;  Judith  Thurman’s  1982  Isak  Di- 
nesen.  The  Life  of  a  Storyteller;  jane 
Howard’s  1984  Margaret  Mead,  A  Biog- 
raphy,  and  Elizabeth  Frank’s  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  1985  Louise  Bogan:  A 
Portrait. 

Discussing  both  “biography  moving 


toward  fiction”  and  “fiction  moving  to¬ 
ward  biography,”  she  values  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  narrative.  In  some  ways,  biogra¬ 
phy  hasn’t  changed  since  1890. 

“What  has  changed  in  these  hun¬ 
dred  years  is  the  value  contemporary 
readers  are  willing  to  give  to  reading 
about  lives  of  women,”  she  says.  “It  is 
their  interest  that  has  encouraged  the 
many  varieties  of  narratives  catego¬ 
rized  as  women’s  biography,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  genres  in  book  pub¬ 
lishing  today.” 

Wagner-Martin  is  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  comparative  literature  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

They  Dunaway 
with  Faye 

WHEN  PRODUCER  ANDREW  Lloyd 
Weber  decided  recently  that  actress 
Faye  Dunaway  was  not  up  to  the  role  of 
Norma  in  his  hot  musical,  the  cover  of 
Rave,  the  entertainment  tabloid  of  the 
Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  carried 
the  notice:  “They  Dunaway  with  Faye 
over  at  at  Sunset  Boulevard  and  now 
the  show’s  closing.” 


Price  war  erupts 
at  U.K.  papers 

A  NEWSPAPER  PRICE  war  is  spread¬ 
ing  among  Britain’s  national  papers. 

Conrad  Black’s  Daily  Telegraph,  the 
nation’s  largest  broadsheet,  cut  its  news¬ 
stand  price  37.5%  in  June  to  30  pence, 
or  450,  from  48  pence,  or  720. 

The  move  was  a  reaction  to  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  Times,  which  last  September 
slashed  its  price  33%  to  to  30  pence, 
from  45  pence. 

The  Times’  price  chopping  produced 
stunning  circulation  gains  —  up 
163,000  to  a  record  of  nearly  518,000 
daily  in  May  —  while  the  Telegraph’s 
circulation  in  April  fell  below  1  million 
for  the  first  time  in  40  years. 

The  Telegraph,  Times,  Independent 
and  others  also  have  been  waging  a  dis¬ 
count  war  for  weekend  sales. 

Meanwhile,  Murdoch’s  tabloid  Sun 
cut  its  price  and  harvested  646,000 
higher  daily  circulation  in  May  for  a  to¬ 
tal  of  4  2  million. 

And  in  the  United  States,  Murdoch 
is  experimenting  with  lower  prices  at 
the  tabloid  New  York  Post  in  some  ar¬ 
eas,  New  York  Newsday  reported. 


The  Media  Alliances  Conference 
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November  1-3,  Hyatt  Regency  La  Jolla,  San  Diego,  California 


Co-sponsoring  Organizations 
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The  Kelsey  Group  PRODIGY. 


Emerging  technologies  are  creating  an 
unprecedented  number  of  new  media  alliances. 
Some  will  succeed.  Some  will  fail.  Newspapers 
are  already  entering  into  alliances  to  protect  their 
local  franchise.  But  how  do  you  know  which 
technologies  and  applications  offer  newspapers 
the  best  growth  opportunities? 

Why  is  there  an  urgency  for 
newspapers  to  form  alliances  now? 

What  do  Yellow  Pages  and  online  companies 
expect  from  a  newspaper  alliance  partner? 

Will  online  services  be  the  next 
evolutionary  step  for  newspapers? 

If  you  are  a  smaller  newspaper 
publisher,  how  can  you  attract  the 
media  allies  you  need? 

This  is  the  one  conference  which  will  explore  the 
“nuts  and  bolts”  of  existing  and  emerging  media 
alliances  that  work. 

If  you  are  involved  with  strategic  planning, 
marketing,  competitive  analysis  or  new  media 
decision-making  for  newspapers,  industry 
suppliers  or  advertising  agencies,  you  need  to 
attend  this  conference! 

Register  before  August  1  and  pay  $695  (a  $300 
savings).  For  information,  call  Natalie  Kaye, 
609-921-7200.  Or  Fax  609-921-2112. 
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Are  waterless 
plates  ready 
tor  prime  time? 

Platemaker  says  U.S.  newspapers 
may  now  be  ready  for  the  process 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

MORE  THAN  A  quarter  century  after 
the  introduction  of  waterless  offset 
printing  plates,  the  U.S.  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  may  be  ready  for  the  process,  a 
platemaker  executive  says. 

Economic  pressures  and  ever  stricter 
environmental  regulations  have  the  in¬ 
dustry  taking  a  second  look  at  water¬ 
less  printing,  said  John  Zenner,  a  prod¬ 
uct  specialist  for  the  Japanese  waterless 
platemaker  Toray. 

Waterless  printing  —  a  process  that 
uses  standard  offset  press  equipment 
but  eliminates  the  need  for  dampening 


“Studies  indicate  that  spoilage  can 
be  reduced  by  as  much  as  75%,  al¬ 
though  50%  is  probably  more  realistic,” 
he  said. 

The  problem,  however,  has  been 
waterless  plates  and  inks. 

When  the  first  waterless  plates  were 
introduced  in  the  late  1960s  by  3M, 
under  the  tradename  Dryography,  in¬ 
dustry  interest  was  keen  but  fell  off 
quickly. 

Suitable  inks  proved  difficult  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  the  Dryography  plate  itself 
had  durability  problems,  Zenner  said. 

The  product  was  dropped  by  3M. 
Toray  later  bought  up  the  patents,  but 


But  in  addition,  waterless  works  better  on 
recycled  newsprint,  eliminating  much  of  the  linting 
that  occurs  with  standard  offset. 


—  has  always  had  an  appeal  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Publishers  have  known  for  years  that 
waterless  can  produce  high-quality  re¬ 
production.  They  are  aware,  too,  of  wa¬ 
terless’  many  environmental  advan¬ 
tages:  Just  eliminating  alcohol  or  alco¬ 
hol  substitutes  is  a  big  step. 
Government  agencies  are  beginning  to 
classify  these  fluids  as  VOCs,  or 
volatile  organic  compounds. 

But  in  addition,  waterless  works  bet¬ 
ter  on  recycled  newsprint,  eliminating 
much  of  the  linting  that  occurs  with 
standard  offset. 

And  the  quick  roll-up  characteristics 
of  waterless  printing  can  significantly 
reduce  press  spoilage  of  paper,  Zenner 
said. 


its  improved  product  never  really 
caught  on,  either. 

For  one  thing,  Toray  first  developed 
a  positive  plate,  popular  in  Japan  but 
little-used  in  the  U.S. 

Toray  also  concentrated  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  market  and  has  not 
yet  developed  a  newspaper  plate. 

Now,  however,  the  process  is  catch¬ 
ing  on  here,  Zenner  says.  As  of  late  last 
year,  more  than  120  printers  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  were  using  waterless, 
he  said. 

Toray’s  Waterless  Plate  employs  a 
sensitive  photopolymer  material  bond¬ 
ed  on  a  straight  grain,  non-anodized 
aluminum  plate  and  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  a  silicone  rubber  material. 

It  is  exposed  like  a  standard  offset 


plate,  but  processed  using  a  special 
chemical  and  mechanical  treatment. 

In  the  finished  plate  the  image  area 
is  recessed  below  the  non-image  area. 

This  intaglio  surface  supports  the 
dot,  making  for  exceptionally  low  dot 
gain,  Zenner  said. 

“Mid-tone  dot  gain  is  normally  re¬ 
duced  by  as  much  as  30%  versus  con¬ 
ventional  lithographic  process,”  Zenner 
said. 

Further,  the  sharp  reproduction  al¬ 
lows  for  very  fine  screen  rulings.  While 
most  waterless  printers  use  250-  or 
300-line  screens,  rulings  as  high  as  800 
lines  per  inch  are  possible,  he  said. 

Because  the  need  to  adjust  ink  and 
water  balance  is  eliminated,  it  provides 
a  “much  higher  degree  of  color  consis¬ 
tency  throughout  the  press  run,”  Zen¬ 
ner  said. 

Eliminating  water  also  eliminates  a 
wide  variety  of  offset  problems. 

“Variations  in  ink-water  balance  can 
cause  emulsification  of  ink  and  lead  to 
inconsistency  in  color,  longer  drying 
times,  streaking  problems  as  well  as 
scumming  and  plugging  of  halftones,” 
Zenner  said. 

Makeready  times  are  also  substan¬ 
tially  reduced,  Zenner  said,  with  some 
Japanese  studies  indicating  that  water¬ 
less  productivity  is  as  much  as  35% 
higher  than  conventionally  dampened 
presses. 

Still,  there  are  limitations  for  news¬ 
paper  use. 

The  plate  itself,  for  instance,  is  easi¬ 
ly  scratched  and  must  be  handled  care¬ 
fully. 

Waterless  inks  are  also  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  temperature  changes,  requiring 
critical  control. 

Finally,  the  elimination  of  water  ob¬ 
viates  some  press  problems  but  it  also 
highlights  others,  Zenner  said. 

“The  use  of  water  in  the  printing 
process  can,  and  frequently  does,  mask 
mechanical  problems  on  press,”  he 
said. 

“Gear  streaks,  roller  bounce,  poorly 
set  rollers  and  bearers  and  a  host  of 
other  mechanical  problems  can  be 
masked  by  manipulating  the  amount  of 
water  on  the  plate. 

“When  water  is  eliminated  from  the 
printing  process,  these  otherwise  hid¬ 
den  problems  become  more  evident. 
The  [Toray]  Waterless  process  will  typ¬ 
ically  require  close  maintenance  of 
press  equipment,”  he  said. 
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Digital  imaging  a 
reality  with  current 
ink-jet  technology 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

REAL  DIGITAL  IMAGING  —  direct 
from  a  front-end  system  to  the  web  — 
is  a  now  a  reality  with  current  ink-jet 
technology,  a  Scitex  executive  says. 

“This  new  technology  .  .  .  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  100%  personalized  paper  at 
1,000  feet  per  minute.  It  represents 
perhaps  the  first  real  digital  imaging  — 
platelets,  direct  computer  control  of 
ink  directly  to  paper,”  Scitex  Digital 
Printing  Inc.  sales  manager  William 
White  told  a  symposium  at  this  year’s 
Nexpo  in  Las  Vegas. 

White  described  an  available  tech¬ 
nology  that  can  lay  down  up  to  1  bil¬ 
lion  droplets  of  ink  per  second  —  with 
computer  control  of  each  droplet. 


“Because  each  droplet  is  under  com¬ 
puter  control,  literally  you  can  produce 
newspapers,  ROP  highly  zoned  or  tar¬ 
geted  advertisements  or  specialty  sec¬ 
tions  where  each  document  can  be 
100%  different  from  the  one  preceding 
it,  and  all  at  1,000  feet  per  minute,” 
White  said. 

Publishing  houses  such  as  Readers 
Digest  and  Publishers  Clearing  House 
are  already  using  the  technology  to 
produce  full-page  direct  mail  pieces. 
White  said. 

It  is  a  technology  easily  added  to 
newspaper  presses  by  installation  on 
an  existing  or  new  tower,  he  added. 

At  the  heart  of  this  Single  Row,  Bi¬ 
nary,  Edge-charged  Continuous  Ink-Jet 
Technology  is  a  modular  system  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  data  station,  individual  flu¬ 
id  systems  for  each  printhead,  an  op¬ 
tional  infrared  dryer  and  the  print- 
heads  themselves. 

These  printheads  measure  4.25  inch¬ 
es  and  includes  240  holes  per  inch  — 
each  orifice  capable  of  producing 


100,000  ink  droplets. 

Printheads  can  be  combined  and 
electronically  “stitched”  to  reach  68 
inches  across  the  web.  White  said. 

Imaging  is  produced  by  charging  or 
failing  to  charge  each  of  the  individual 
ink  droplets.  Non-charged  droplets  fall 
to  the  substrate  while  the  charged 
droplets  are  recirculated  through  a 
catcher  system. 

There  are  some  limitations  for  news¬ 
paper  work.  For  one  thing,  the  system 
is  capable  of  producing  only  spot  color. 
And  the  1,000-foot-per-minute  speed 
would  probably  preclude  deadline  pro¬ 
duction. 

“Because  most  newspapers  run  faster 
than  1,000  fpm  at  night,  for  now  the 
main  application  will  be  to  use  this 


technology  to  create  either  highly 
zoned  or  personalized  ROP  product 
during  the  day  for  later  insertion  at 
night,  or  highly  value-added  sections 
produced  using  the  latest  databases 
available  with  zoned  and  demographic 
information,”  White  said. 

April  newsprint 

APRIL  NORTH  AMERICAN  news¬ 
print  production  dropped  1.6%  below 
the  year-earlier  level,  while  shipments 
rose  0.3%,  according  to  the  American 
Forest  &  Paper  Association.  U.S.  Mills 
operated  at  99%  of  capacity;  Canadian 
mills  operated  at  98%. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  reported  consumption  for  the 
month  was  4.1%  higher  than  in  April 
1993.  U.S.  daily  newspapers  accounted 
for  just  under  80%  of  newsprint  used  in 
April.  Publishers’  end-of-month  stocks 
continued  their  decline,  reaching  a  low 
of  34  days’  supply. 


Engineers  recognize 
Austin  Co.  for 
Plain  Dealer  plant 

IN  RECOGNITION  OF  its  engineer¬ 
ing  accomplishments  in  construction 
and  manufacturing.  The  Austin  Co.  re¬ 
ceived  the  Engineering  Achievement 
Award  from  the  Ohio  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Engineers. 

Presented  last  month,  the  1994 
award  cited  advanced  engineering  con¬ 
cepts  incorporated  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer’s  new,  $200  million  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  facility  in  sub¬ 
urban  Brooklyn.  Headquartered  in 
Cleveland,  Austin  has  offices  in  North 
America,  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia. 

Calling  the  center  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  newspaper  plant  now  in  opera¬ 
tion,  the  president  of  the  Society’s 
Cleveland  chapter  cited  its  functionali¬ 
ty,  interior  and  exterior  environments 
and  extensive  integration  of  building, 
systems  and  equipment. 

The  plant  houses  automated  paper¬ 
handling,  printing,  packaging  and  dis¬ 
tribution  systems  in  its  450,000-square- 
foot  production  plant  and  150,000- 
square-foot  transportation  center. 

Austin  provided  site  selection,  master 
planning,  equipment-flow  design,  archi¬ 
tectural  and  interior  design,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  construction. 

Mitsubishi  offers 
U.S.  version  of 
semi-commercial 
printing  press 

LIKE  SEVERAL  OTHER  big  printing 
press  manufacturers  at  this  year’s  Nexpo 
conference  and  exposition,  Mitsubishi 
Heavy  Industries  Ltd.  introduced  an 
American  version  of  a  semi-commercial 
press. 

The  Euro-M  is  a  flexible  semi-com¬ 
mercial  press  designed  for  continuous 
24'hour  operation.  In  addition,  the 
pressmaker  featured  a  keyless  satellite 
inking  unit  for  commercial  applications 
that  was  introduced  last  October. 

The  unit,  which  can  be  adapted  to 
any  printing  unit,  provide  uniform  ink¬ 
ing  through  a  long-train  inking  process. 
It  offers  black,  spot  color  and  multiple 
color.  At  the  show,  Mitsubishi  also  fea¬ 
tured  information  on  its  T44  eight-cou¬ 
ple  tower  installation  at  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal. 


White  described  an  available  technology  that 
can  lay  down  up  to  1  billion  droplets  of  ink  per 
second  —  with  computer  control  of  each  droplet. 
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Orders  and 
installations 


NAPP  Systems  Inc. 

San  Marcos,  Calif. 

Conversion  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  to 
semi-automated  plate  systems  for  pro¬ 
cessing  NAPPlate  letterpress  and 
NAPPflex  flexo  ready-to-use  plates. 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  is  adopting  NAPPflex  for  the 
three  plants  that  produce  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  Full  conversion,  expected 
by  September,  will  make  SFNA 
NAPP’s  largest  North  American  cus¬ 
tomer. 


Hemel  Hempstead,  U.K. 

Two  Autoron  1400  register  control 
systems  for  England’s  Yorkshire  Post 
Newspapers  Ltd.  will  be  fitted  to  four- 
color  towers  being  added  to  two  Rock¬ 
well  HO.T70  presses  in  Leeds.  Presses 
and  controls  are  to  be  delivered  in  the 
fall.  In  addition  to  the  Yorkshire  Post, 
Evening  Post  and  Leeds  Weekly 
freesheet,  the  group  prints  northern 
editions  of  The  Independent  and  Sun¬ 
day  Observer.  The  system’s  electronic 
search  feature  that  tracks  register  mark 
motion  caused  by  web  weave. 

The  company  also  announced  what 
it  calls  the  largest  single  order  for  reg¬ 
ister  controls  —  a  £2.3  million  con¬ 
tract  to  equip  News  International’s  26 
MAN  Roland  presses  in  Wapping, 
Knowsley  and  Glasgow  with  the  Au- 
totron  1400  for  automatic  control  of 
color  register  and  folder  cutoff  register. 
The  order  followed  four  months  of  tri¬ 
als  with  equipment  from  various  sup¬ 
pliers.  The  Autotron  will  be  integrated 
with  existing  equipment,  including  a 
Harland  Simon  press  control  system, 
resulting  in  a  single  operator  interface. 

TKS  |USA)  Inc. 

Richardson,  Texas 

Three  more  4/4  towers,  with  an  op¬ 
tion  for  another  two,  at  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  which  has  printed  on 
its  first  TKS  4/4  tower  since  Novem¬ 
ber.  For  all  new  tower  units  the  paper 
specified  the  same  TKS  digital  ink 
pumps  it  has  used  on  a  4/1  color  lead. 


The  Morning  News  also  ordered  six 
computerized  TKS  Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion  Control  systems  (T-NPC)  for  its 
six  TKS  presses.  Each  quiet  room  con¬ 
sole  will  have  two  touch  screens.  TKS 
already  began  installing  T-NPC  sys¬ 
tems  on  the  paper’s  two  Goss  Headlin¬ 
er  Offset  presses.  Ink  presetting  for  the 
TKS  and  Goss  presses  will  be  from  the 
same  TKS  page  negative  scanner. 

Koenig  A  Bauer-Alberl 

Wurzburg,  Germany 

Five  Express  web  presses  (72  cou¬ 
ples)  with  KBA  KF  80  jaw  folders  and 
15  automatic  reelstands.  Each  press 
can  print  up  to  16  four-color  pages. 
They  are  controlled  from  13  video  con¬ 
soles  in  the  Thuringer  Allgemeine’s 
new,  DM250  million  plant  in  Erfurt, 
the  second  largest  in  eastern  Germany. 
The  installation  can  print  160,000  48- 
page  newspapers  an  hour  collect  or 
320,000  24'page  papers  straight. 

Parent  company  Westdeutsche  All- 
gemeine  Zeitung’s  half-owned  print 
center  in  Gera  put  its  own  Express 
presses  into  production  last  fall,  giving 
WAZ  the  biggest  newspaper  printing 
capacity  in  eastern  Germany,  with  a 
total  of  586,000  daily  copies  and 
900,000  weekly  ad  publications. 

In  Lower  Saxony,  the  Gottinger 
Tageblatt  next  March  will  receive  two 
48-page  Colora  presses  in  stacked  H- 
type  units  for  4/1  or  2/2  printing  with 
two  KF  80  jaw  folders  and  six  KBA 
Pastostar  reelstands.  The  presses  will 
use  undershot  ink  supply,  digitally  con¬ 
trolled  triple-roller  spray  dampeners, 
KBA  Basko  web  monitoring  and  10  an¬ 
gle  bar  units  with  bay  window  rollers 
for  flexible  color  placement.  The  press¬ 
es  will  print  the  65,000-circulation  dai¬ 
ly,  trade  newspapers,  other  periodicals, 
supplements  and  advertising. 

Cairo’s  A1  Ahram  placed  a  $25  mil¬ 
lion  order  for  a  KBA  Commander 
press  for  its  daily  newspaper  print  run 
of  900,000  copies.  To  be  delivered  next 
summer  the  press  will  consist  of  42 
print  couples  and  12  reels  for  maxi¬ 
mum  double  output  of  160,000  48-page 
papers  per  hour. 


All*ii-Bradl0y  Co.  Inc. 

Milwaukee 

Fourteen  Bulletin  1395  digital  DC 
drives  on  Goss  MetroColor  printing 
units  at  the  Boston  Globe.  The  drives 
will  integrate  with  an  existing  analog 
drive  system  on  the  Metroliner  presses 
—  to  which  the  MetroColor  units  are 
about  to  be  added  in  a  two-year  retro¬ 
fit  —  for  better  control  of  speed  and 
torque  to  maintain  consistent  printing. 

Denox  Inc. 

Wexford,  Pa. 

Windows-based  CopyTrack  11  sys¬ 
tem  for  Madison  (Wise.)  Newspapers 
includes  Laser  CopySensors,  data  ac¬ 
quisition  and  database,  along  with  pro¬ 
duction  tracking,  totalizing  and  man¬ 
agement  end-of-run  trend  reports.  The 
system  ties  into  two  folders,  three 
stream  counters,  two  Harris  inserters 
and  nine  stacker  locations. 

CopyTrack  11  for  eight  Goss  folders 
and  Wamac  and  GMA/Muller  Martini 
conveyors  at  Oslo’s  Aftenposten,  where 
the  system  uses  an  SQL  network  serv¬ 
er  to  store  and  share  data  and  a  video 
server  to  transmit  production  informa¬ 
tion  over  standard  televsion  monitors. 

CopyTrack  PMS  for  Folket,  Eskil- 
tuna,  Sweden,  to  track  production  on 
one  Goss  press  and  Wamac  stacker, 
with  report  software  (plus  PC  and 
printer),  folder  interface,  line  counter 
with  indication  unit  and  command 
unit  and  one  display  unit  on  stacker. 

Upgrades  to  CopyTrack  11  at  Nor- 
rtelje  (Sweden)  Tidning  (two  press 
lines),  Blekinge  Lans  Tidning,  Karlskro- 
na,  Sweden  (one  press  line)  and 
Druckzentrum,  Bern,  Switzerland  two 
press  lines). 

Also,  ReelTrack  Windows-based 
newsprint  inventory-  and  use-tracking 
system  for  Belgium’s  Roularta. 

Willow  Bond  Communicalions 

Dallas 

Windows-based  distribution  and 
marketing  software  packages,  including 
Alternate  Delivery  Manager  for  Media 
General  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  its 
Tampa  Tribune  and  Winston'Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal,  Target  Express,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise.,  Preferred  Extra,  Kirksville, 
Mo.,  and  Plano  (Texas)  Star  Courier; 
Market  Expert  for  City  Wide  Survey 
and  Circulation,  Chicago,  and  Route 
Expert  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun- 
Sentinel  and  Keystone  Mailing  Service, 
Pittsburgh. 
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1994  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  nevrspaper  markets.  (Published  N«,  1993) 

_  One  to  (our  copies;  $100  per  copy. 

_  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more:  $92  per  copy. 

-  International  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Conodo):  $125  per  copy. 

_  Morhet  Guide  and  Q)  ROM:  $395. 

1994  Editor  &  Pubushir  Interiutioiul  Yiar  Book 
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Trial 

Continued  from  page  9 

murder  trial  of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard.  He 
said  the  prosecution  disclosed  evidence 
to  the  news  media  that  was  never  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  trial. 

On  June  28,  the  Times  published  the 
results  of  its  poll  in  which  67%  of  the 
1,023  respondents  believed  the  media 
have  been  irresponsible  in  reporting 
on  the  murders,  a  criticism  that  has 
been  heard  around  the  country  in  op¬ 
ed  pages  and  public  affairs  broadcast 
programs. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  who  had 
earlier  condemned  media  coverage  of 
the  Simpson  case,  announced  in  Los 
Angeles  the  formation  of  a  Rainbow 
Commission  on  Fairness  in  the  Media 
to  combat  what  he  termed  media  prej¬ 
udice. 

At  a  press  conference,  Jackson  did 
not  mention  the  Simpson  case  but 


concentrated  on  charges  that  the  me¬ 
dia  present  negative  images  of  non¬ 
whites  and  severely  limit  the  number 
of  minorities  hired  for  high-level  jobs 
in  broadcasting  and  on  newspapers. 

After  his  announcement,  the  first 
question  by  a  broadcast  reporter  to 
Jackson  was,  “How  do  you  view  the 
coverage  of  the  Simpson  case?” 

Jackson  replied:  “You  just  ignored 
the  substance  of  what  1  discussed,  us¬ 
ing  your  prerogative  to  determine  what 
would  be  on  the  air.” 

Metro  editor  Leo  Wolinsky  defended 
the  fairness  of  the  Times’  coverage  of 
the  Simpson  case,  asserting  that  the 
paper  “has  the  best  sources  going  and 
we  have  a  hard  and  fast  policy  of  only 
using  information  that  is  independent¬ 
ly  verified.” 

“If  we  can’t  verify  it,  we  won’t  run 
it,”  he  added.  “Sometimes  this  means 
we’re  a  day  late  with  a  particular  devel¬ 
opment.” 

As  an  example,  he  explained,  the 
Times  held  off  on  a  coroner’s  report 
item  that  had  been  featured  on  the 
American  Journal  television  program 
and  picked  up  by  the  Associated  Press. 

It  turned  out,  Wolinsky  said,  that 
the  item  was  wrong  and  the  Times 


printed  a  correct  version  the  following 
day. 

“We’re  trying  very  hard  to  be  as  re¬ 
sponsible  as  possible  and  to  make  sure 
readers  are  getting  accurate  informa¬ 
tion,”  the  editor  stated. 

Commenting  on  the  free  press-fair 
trial  issue,  Sacramento  Bee  ombuds¬ 
man  Art  Nauman  said:  “I’m  not  wor¬ 
ried.  History  shows  we  have  survived 
media  frenzy  in  the  past.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  public  will  sort  it  out.  People  today 
are  transfixed  by  the  Simpson  story  but 
in  the  long  haul  there  will  be  a  proper 
climate  for  justice  and  an  impartial 
jury  will  be  found.  But  it  would  be  nice 
if  the  print  press  keeps  a  cooler  head 
and  not  try  to  compete  with  TV.” 

Nauman  said  that  when  the  Bee  an¬ 
nounced  that  further  information  on 
the  Simpson  story  could  be  obtained 
on  the  paper’s  audiotex  line,  6,000 
people  phoned  in. 

Media  critic  Ben  Bagdikian,  former 


Washington  Post  staffer  and  former 
dean  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  graduate  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  described  the  Southern  California 
media  as  “sort  of  manic”  in  covering 
sensational  stories  but  opined  that 
some  of  the  “sins”  of  overzealous  re¬ 
porting  “also  rests  on  the  heads  of  the 
authorities.” 

“Judges  can  stop  this  kind  of  media 
manipulation  by  the  lawyers,”  he  con¬ 
tended.  “But  the  media  definitely  have 
their  own  problem  in  all  the  specula¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  the  Simpson  case. 
It  can  reach  the  point  where  the  public 
will  have  trouble  determining  what  is 
evidence  and  what  is  fantasy.” 

Ken  Brusic,  managing  editor  the  Or¬ 
ange  County  Register,  which  put  the 
Simpson  911  tapes  on  its  audiotex  ser¬ 
vice,  said  of  the  paper’s  coverage  of  the 
case:  “I’m  comfortable  with  what  we’ve 
done.  There  is  an  awful  lot  of  interest 
in  this  story.  The  tapes  give  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  case.  It  puts  it  in  per¬ 
spective.” 

Brusic  added  that  the  press  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  “both  the 
prosecution  and  defense  working  very 
hard  to  try  the  case  outside  the  court¬ 
room.” 


Wyo.  high  court 
defines  fairness 

NEWS  REPORTS  ON  court  proceed¬ 
ings  need  only  to  be  fair  —  not  neces¬ 
sarily  accurate  or  true  —  to  be  protect¬ 
ed  from  libel  lawsuits,  the  Wyoming 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled. 

The  court  upheld  the  dismissal  of  a 
lawsuit  filed  against  the  Gillette  News- 
Record  by  Larry  Dean  Casteel.  It  agreed 
that  the  newspaper’s  account  of  Cas¬ 
teel’s  plea  to  a  charge  of  taking  indecent 
liberties  with  a  child  was  protected  from 
litigation. 

News-Record  publisher  Ron  Franscell 
said  while  he  was  pleased  with  the  rul¬ 
ing  last  month,  he  hoped  Wyoming  re¬ 
porters  would  do  more  than  just  be  fair 
in  their  reports. 

“Despite  the  court’s  favorable  ruling, 
reporters  everywhere  should  continue 
to  go  well  beyond  the  safe  legal  haven 
Wyoming’s  justices  have  defined  for  us,” 
he  said.  “We  should  strive  to  be  accu¬ 
rate  at  all  times,  as  well  as  fair.” 

Casteel  had  pleaded  no  contest  in 
April  1992  to  a  charge  of  taking  im¬ 
modest,  immoral  or  indecent  liberties 
with  a  child. 

A  News-Record  story  on  Casteel’s  ap¬ 
pearance  in  court  said  he  had  pleaded 
no  contest  to  the  charge  and  had  ad¬ 
mitted  to  taking  indecent  liberties  with 
a  young  girl. 

However,  a  plea  of  “no  contest” 
means  that  the  defendant  admits  no 
wrongdoing. 

The  paper  was  alerted  to  the  error  by 
Casteel’s  attorney  and  published  a  clari¬ 
fication  saying  Casteel  had  denied  any 
wrongdoing,  but  Casteel  sued. 

Under  Wyoming  law,  news  accounts 
of  court  proceedings  are  protected  from 
libel  suits  as  long  as  the  accounts  are 
fair  and  are  not  published  maliciously. 

As  a  result,  Casteel’s  lawsuit  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  state  district  court. 

Casteel  argued  that  the  article  on  his 
plea  was  not  fair  because  it  was  inaccu¬ 
rate,  so  the  News-Record  should  not  be 
protected  from  lawsuit. 

But  the  justices  noted  that  the  paper 
had  published  a  clarification  and  had 
not  published  the  first  story  on  Casteel 
with  malice. 

The  court  also  said  state  law  requires 
stories  only  to  be  fair,  not  accurate. 

“We  conclude  that  the  ordinary  and 
obvious  meaning  of  fair  does  not  require 
that  the  report  be  true  or  accurate,”  the 
ruling  said.  “If  the  Legislature  had  in¬ 
tended  such  a  result,  it  could  have  used 
those  precise  terms  [in  state  law].” —  AP 


On  June  28,  the  Times  published  the  results  of  its 
poll  in  which  67%  of  the  1,023  respondents 
believed  the  media  have  been  irresponsible  in 
reporting  on  the  murders  .... 
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Overseas  opinions 
offered  at  meeting 

South  African  artists  and  international  experts  talk 
to  editorial  cartoonists  at  New  Orleans  convention 


by  David  As  tor 

WHAT  WOULD  IT  have  been  like  to 
be  an  editorial  cartoonist  in  1776? 

Maybe  something  like  what  it  was 
for  Dov  Fedler  of  the  Johannesburg 
Star  this  year. 

“He’s  really  living  through  extraordi¬ 
nary  times  in  South  Africa,  as  if  we 
were  cartooning  during  the  American 
Revolution,”  Jerry  Robinson  said  as  he 
introduced  Fedler  to  attendees  at  the 
recent  Association  of  American  Edito¬ 
rial  Cartoonists  convention  in  New 
Orleans. 

Robinson  is  president  of  and  an  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist  for  the  Cartoonists 
&  Writers  Syndicate,  which  distrib¬ 
utes  Fedler’s  work. 

Fedler  told  the  AAEC  audience  that 
he  used  to  have  “a  doctorate  in  cyni¬ 
cism.”  Now,  he  added,  “You  see  me  for 
the  first  time  as  a  proud  South  African 
....  We  lost  hope,  and  overnight  it 
changed.” 

The  cartoonist  gave  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  credit  to  Nelson  Mandela,  who, 
he  said,  deserves  “sainthood.”  He  not¬ 


ed  that  the  black  leader  even  made 
such  an  impression  on  some  of  the 
whites  who  guarded  Mandela  in  prison 
that  several  attended  his  presidential 
inauguration  this  spring. 

How  did  Fedler,  as  a  white  editorial 
cartoonist  on  an  anti-apartheid  news¬ 
paper,  fare  during  the  years  when  Man¬ 
dela  was  in  jail?  Fedler  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  ignored  him  more  than  anything 
else. 

“Nobody  gave  a  damn,”  he  recalled. 
“We  were  never,  ever  taken  seriously.” 

David  “Andy”  Anderson,  another 
white  Star  and  CWS  cartoonist  who 
addressed  the  AAEC,  did  emphasize 
that  there  were  problems  for  newspa¬ 
per  people.  He  cited  government  cen¬ 
sorship,  “self-censorship”  and  more. 

“But  I  was  never  directly  threat¬ 
ened,”  Anderson  said. 

Another  difficulty  for  Anderson  was 
getting  enough  information  to  do  car¬ 
toons  about  Mandela  during  his 
lengthy  prison  term.  “He  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  quoted  or  photographed,” 
said  Anderson,  who  emigrated  to 
Canada  around  the  time  of  Mandela’s 


release  in  1990. 

The  South  African  native  added 
that  “the  speed  of  change  has  been  in¬ 
credible”  since  then.  “You  would  have 
been  called  crazy  if  you  predicted  that 
Mandela  would  be  president  in  four 
years,”  said  Anderson,  who  still  con¬ 
tributes  two  editorial  cartoons  a  week 
to  the  Star. 

For  Fedler,  editorial  cartooning  was 
not  his  original  career  goal  as  a  South 
African  youth.  He  grew  up  reading 
American  comics,  and  wanted  to  be  a 
comic  strip  creator  himself. 

But  Fedler  eventually  realized  that 
his  dream  could  be  seen  as  kind  of 
“frivolous”  in  a  country  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  South  Africa,  and  he  started 
doing  art  of  a  more  political  nature. 

Still,  inappropriate  American 
metaphors  kept  cropping  up  in  Fedler’s 
work.  He  said,  by  way  of  example,  that 
drawing  a  diner  telling  a  waiter  that 
there’s  a  fly  in  his  soup  didn’t  exactly 
resonate  with  black  South  Africans 
too  poor  to  eat  at  a  restaurant. 

So  Fedler  began  trying  to  “redefine” 
the  metaphors  he  used  to  make  them 
more  relevant  to  the  Star’s  growing 
black  readership.  One  way  he  did  this 
was  to  use  more  references  to  sports 
such  as  soccer  that  are  very  popular 
with  blacks. 

South  Africa  is  one  of  several  world 
hot  spots  that  U.S.  editorial  cartoonists 
have  been  commenting  on  in  recent 
months.  But  a  speaker  at  an  earlier 
convention  session  on  “America  and 
the  New  World  Disorder”  asked  AAEC 
attendees  to  do  even  more  to  increase 
the  international  awareness  of  readers. 

“There’s  a  big  discrepancy  between 
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the  importance  of  what’s  happening  in 
the  world  and  the  relative  lack  of  at¬ 
tention  it  gets  here  in  the  U.S.,”  ob¬ 
served  session  moderator  Daniel 
Franklin,  Washington  bureau  chief  for 
the  England-based  Economist  maga¬ 
zine.  “Anything  you  can  do  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  foreign  policy  impor¬ 
tance  and  foreign  policy  awareness 
would  be  appreciated.” 

Franklin  said  opinion  polls  show 
that  Americans  are  most  concerned 
about  issues  such  as  crime  and  the 
economy,  with  foreign  policy  “barely 
registering  on  the  scale”  despite  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  genocide 
in  Rwanda  and  Bosnia,  and  so  on. 

Why  aren’t  readers  more  interested 
in  foreign  policy  and  why  aren’t  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonists  doing  more  memorable 
work  on  international  subjects? 

Baltimore  Sun  editorial  page  editor 
Joseph  Sterne  said  one  reason  may  be 
the  increased  complexity  of  today’s 
world. 

Fifty  years  ago,  he  noted,  the  U.S. 
was  “fighting  the  good  war”  and  Amer¬ 
icans  “knew  who  their  friends  and  en¬ 
emies  were.”  Today,  the  panelist  said, 
“it’s  increasingly  hard  to  determine 
who  to  love  and  who  to  hate.” 

Sterne  added,  “The  problems  we 
face  today  are  just  as  great,  but  it’s  not 
as  easy  to  put  them  in  the  form  of  a 
cartoon.” 

This,  he  said,  is  also  due  to  the 
paucity  of  larger-than-life  leaders  who 
“personify”  issues  and  events. 

“Hitler,  Mussolini,  Stalin,  Churchill, 
DeGaulle,  Gandhi  —  here  was  a 
gallery  of  world  leaders  just  waiting  to 
be  caricatured,”  Sterne  observed.  “Now 
there  is  Major,  Kohl  and  Mitterrand.  If 
they  walked  down  an  American  street, 
most  people  wouldn’t  recognize  them.” 

Another  panelist  —  professor,  writer 
and  National  Public  Radio  commenta- 
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tor  Andrei  Codrescu  —  said  the  so- 
called  great  leaders  of  the  past  may  not 
have  been  as  great  as  people  think. 

David  Horsey,  speaking  from  the  au¬ 
dience,  agreed  that  “mediocrities”  have 
always  held  many  positions  of  power. 

“If  the  world  is  growing  more  com¬ 
plex,  1  don’t  see  growing  complexity  in 
the  minds  of  people  running  things,” 
added  the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer  and 
North  America  Syndicate  editorial 
cartoonist. 

Codrescu  does  see  “the  revival  of 
fascism”  in  Eastern  Europe  and  else¬ 
where.  “Ghosts  came  out  and  contin¬ 
ued  speaking  in  mid-sentence  from 
where  they  left  off  60  years  ago,”  he 
said. 

Another  topic  that  can  give  editorial 
cartoonists  “plenty  of  material  to  work 
with”  is  international  trade,  according 
to  Duke  University  professor  of  public 
policy  Fritz  Mayer. 

The  panelist  said  trade  is  “increas¬ 
ingly  important  in  a  global  economy” 
and  will  be  “a  significant  issue  for  the 
foreseeable  future.”  He  cited,  among 
other  things,  the  NAFTA  agreement 
and  trade  sanctions  against  Haiti  and 
other  countries. 

“Trade  sanctions  have  become  the 
weapon  of  choice  in  foreign  policy,” 
Mayer  observed,  noting  that  many  na¬ 
tions  prefer  them  to  upping  foreign  aid 
or  taking  military  action. 

He  did  say  that  trade  sanctions  “of¬ 
ten  don’t  work  and  can  be  counterpro¬ 
ductive,”  although  Anderson  noted 
that  economic  sanctions  helped  im¬ 
prove  things  in  South  Africa. 

Sterne  said  the  U.S.  these  days  is 
very  hesitant  about  using  military 
force. 

“This  country  is  still  haunted  by 
Vietnam,”  he  stated.  “Leaders  don’t  feel 
confident  that  the  country  will  accept 
casualties.  That’s  one  reason  why  Bush 


used  overwhelming  force  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  war  but  stopped  at  a  certain 
point. 

“And  Bush  was  a  war  hero,  while 
Clinton’s  military  history  is  a  handicap. 
You  saw  how  quickly  he  pulled  out  of 
Somalia  when  one  firefight  resulted  in 
18  casualties.  Vietnam  is  an  enormous 
specter  hobbling  our  foreign  policy.” 

Another  specter  is  the  threat  of  nu¬ 
clear  war.  “Ironically,  the  chances  of 
nuclear  war  have  risen  since  the  end  of 
the  cold  war,”  Mayer  commented.  “We 
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replaced  a  terrifying  but  stable  struc¬ 
ture  with  a  less  stable  one.” 

He  and  Sterne  noted  that  there  are 
still  plenty  of  nuclear  weapons  in  what 
was  once  the  Soviet  Union. 

Codrescu  said  he’s  surprised  a  TV 
news  show  hasn’t  sent  an  undercover 
team  to  Russia  “to  try  to  buy  a  nuke.” 

The  foreign  policy  panelists  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  for  editorial  cartooning,  Mike 
Ramirez  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 


Appeal  and  Copley  News  Service. 

AAEC  attendees  also  heard  com¬ 
ments  about  U.S.  politics  from  Nor¬ 
man  Ornstein,  a  resident  scholar  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Policy  Research  and  contributor  to 
the  MacN eil/Lehrer  NewsHour  and 
Comedy  Central  cable  network. 

Ornstein  expressed  worry  that  many 
Americans,  journalists  and  editorial 
cartoonists  now  believe  “all  politicians 
are  crooks.”  He  acknowledged  that  a 
number  of  politicians  are  indeed  cor¬ 
rupt  but  added  that  others  are  honest, 
capable  people. 

“You  should  afflict  the  comfortable, 
but  you  also  have  to  educate  the  public 
not  to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bathwater,”  Ornstein  told  the  editorial 
cartoonists. 

If  the  public  and  press  continue  to 
be  overly  cynical  about  all  politicians, 
he  added,  America  may  end  up  with 
leaders  who  are  all  extremely  moralis¬ 
tic  or  extremely  wealthy. 

“1  don’t  know  if  1  want  those  people 


running  the  country,”  Ornstein  said. 

What  about  the  man  running  the 
country  now?  Ornstein  said  President 
Clinton  possesses  “incredible  energy,” 
an  “amazing  memory”  and  lots  of 
knowledge  but  tends  to  be  an  “indeci¬ 
sive”  leader  and  “micromanager.” 

American  politicians  are  among  the 
people  skewered  in  Spitting  Image,  the 
popular  British  TV  show  that  had  a 
brief  run  in  the  U.S.  several  years  ago. 

Spitting  Image  co-creator  Roger  Law 
talked  to  AAEC  attendees  about  how 
the  show’s  satirical  puppets  are  made. 
He  even  passed  around  one  of  these 
“three-dimensional  caricatures,”  a  rub¬ 
ber  Ross  Perot. 

Law  also  discussed  the  art  of  carica¬ 
ture  and  some  famous  caricaturists  who 
influenced  him. 

The  speaker  was  introduced  by 
AAEC  president  Kevin  Kallaugher,  the 
Baltimore  Sun/CWS  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  who  used  to  work  in  England  and 
still  contributes  to  the  Economist. 

“Kal”  also  introduced  Bill  Plympton, 
who  discussed  the  possibilities  of  ani¬ 
mation  work  for  editorial  cartoonists. 

“Animation  just  exploded  in  the 
mid-1980s,”  he  said.  “1  really  encourage 
you  to  give  it  a  shot.” 

Plympton  himself  was  a  cartoonist 
for  various  publications  and  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  before  becoming  an 
award-winning  animator.  He  has  done 
independent  films,  MTV  work  and 
more. 

Just  before  Plympton  spoke,  former 
AAEC  president  Sam  Rawls  received 
the  Ink  Bottle  Award  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  organization. 

Also,  the  AAEC  voted  unanimously 
to  incorporate  the  eight-year-old  John 
Locher  Memorial  Award  for  college 
cartoonists  into  its  bylaws.  This  will, 
among  other  things,  help  Ohio  State 
University  establish  an  endowment  to 
perpetually  fund  the  prize. 

Finally,  the  AAEC  announced  that 
it  will  meet  in  Baltimore  next  year, 
Phoenix  in  1996  and  Orlando  in  1997. 
Walt  Handelsman  of  the  New  Orleans 
TimeS'Picayne  and  Tribune  Media 
Services  was  this  year’s  host  cartoon¬ 
ist. 

AAEC’s  leadership 

SIGNE  WILKINSON  WILL  succeed 
Kevin  “Kal”  Kallaugher  as  1994-95 
president  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Editorial  Cartoonists. 


The  1993-94  president-elect  will  be 
the  second  woman  to  head  the  37-year- 
old  organization.  Etta  Hulme  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Asssociation  was 
the  1986-87  president. 

Wilkinson  is  with  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  and  Cartoonists  &  Writ¬ 
ers  Syndicate,  which  also  distributes 
the  Baltimore  Sun-based  Kal. 

AAEC  members  will  vote  by  mail 
this  summer  between  two  new  presi- 


Signe  Wilkinson 


dent-elect  candidates,  Joel  Pett  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  and 
North  America  Syndicate  and  Larry 
Wright  of  the  Detroit  News. 

Running  unopposed  for  vice  presi¬ 
dent  is  Vance  Rodewalt  of  the  Calgary 
Herald  and  Miller  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Running  unopposed  for  secretary- 
treasurer  is  John  Branch  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express-News  and  NAS. 

Vying  for  three  AAEC  director  posts 
are  Pett  (if  he’s  not  voted  president¬ 
elect),  David  Horsey  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  NAS,  Jack 
Ohman  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  and 
Tribune  Media  Services  and  Dan 
Wasserman  of  the  Boston  Globe  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Ohman  also  does  the  “Mixed  Me¬ 
dia”  comic  for  TMS  and  Wright  does 
“Kit  ‘n’  Carlyle”  for  NEA. 

The  new  AAEC  officers  will  head 
an  organization  that  has  201  regular, 
54  associate,  32  student,  45  retired  and 
25  honorary  members. 
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Francais  de  la  Presse,  also  has  a  divid¬ 
ed  opinion.  He  thinks  the  paper  is 
well-done,  fits  a  niche  and  has  served 
to  get  things  moving  in  the  French 
press,  but  he  finds  it  frustrating  to 
read.  “It  generally  gives  only  informa¬ 
tion  in  its  raw  form,  without  much 
commentary  or  reflection,  which  is  go¬ 
ing  to  disappoint  anyone  looking  for 
something  deeper,”  he  said. 

Putting  it  more  bluntly,  Ignacio  Ra- 
monet,  director  of  Le  Monde  Diploma' 
tique,  said  on  a  radio  show  soon  after 
Infomatin  appeared,  “It’s  a  newspaper 
without  journalists.” 

Some  foreign  correspondents  in 
town  find  the  paper  a  sort  of  informa¬ 
tional  oasis. 

“We  really  like  it  as  American  jour¬ 
nalists,”  said  a  correspondent  whose  or¬ 
ganization  forbids  him  from  being 
quoted  by  name.  “It’s  not  comprehen¬ 
sive,  but  we  think  its  great  because  it’s 
just  so  much  easier  to  get  through.  It’s 
straightforward  and  clear  and  it  doesn’t 
have  a  political  slant,  a  certain  con¬ 


stant  way  of  approaching  French  poli¬ 
tics.” 

Sharon  Waxman,  who  writes  out  of 
Paris  for  the  Washington  Post  and 
Chicago  Tribune,  likes  the  way  the  pa¬ 
per  makes  its  appeal  to  young  people. 

“You  get  serious  news  that  seems  to 
be  seriously  reported  and  presented  in 
an  interesting  and  lively  way,”  she  said. 
“It’s  not  just  whipped  cream  sort  of 
news  that  would  appeal  to  kids.” 

Its  audience  does  present  Infomatin 
with  some  problems. 

Readers  turned  out  to  be  less  urban 
than  expected  with  only  one  in  four 
living  in  the  Paris  area.  This  means  de¬ 
livery  becomes  much  more  complicat¬ 
ed  and  expensive  outside  Paris.  School 
vacations,  when  many  of  the  French 
travel,  have  particularly  hurt  sales. 

The  industry’s  collective  distribution 
organization  has  particular  trouble  de¬ 
livering  to  newsstands  in  the  southwest 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  popular 
summer  vacation  spots.  For  national 
newspapers,  home  delivery  is  extremely 
rare,  and,  especially  outside  Paris,  sub¬ 


scribers  get  their  copies  by  mail  —  and 
often  a  day  late,  according  to  a  1992 
report  by  the  Centre  de  Formation  et 
de  Perfectionnement  des  Journalistes 
(Center  for  the  Training  and  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Journalists).  Schott  said  a  deal 
was  in  progress  to  arrange  delivery 
through  regional  press  resources. 

Also,  Infomatin  doesn’t  have  enough 
readers.  Estimated  street  sales  have 
gone  from  an  average  270,000  the  first 
week  to  well  below  the  original 
100,000  break-even  point. 

Schott  said  in  mid-June  that  they 
were  at  around  80,000.  Others  put  es¬ 
timates  at  even  less.  Meanwhile,  the 
unexpected  delivery  costs  have  raised 
the  paper’s  break-even  circulation  to 
145,000  copies. 

Some  of  the  financial  pressure  has 
eased  with  the  involvement  of  Andre 
Rousselet. 

Ten  years  ago,  Rousselet  founded 
what  became  France’s  most  prosperous 
private  television  enterprise,  the  pay- 
station  Canal  Plus.  He’s  expected  to 
take  over  controlling  interest  in  In/o- 
matin  in  the  next  few  months,  invest¬ 
ing  a  sum  that  media  reports  put  at  23- 


30  million  francs  ($4.1  to  $5.4  million) 
but  which  Schott  said  will  probably  be 
even  more. 

Rousselet  is  an  important  wild  card 
for  Infomatin,  said  Schneider  of  FIEJ. 
“He  seems  to  be  a  champion  for  these 
kinds  of  causes,”  he  said.  “Years  ago 
people  said  that  Canal  Plus  wouldn’t 
last  more  than  a  few  months.  Now  it’s 
a  clear  success  and  he’s  played  a  big 
part  in  that.” 

No  matter  what  else  happens,  In/o- 
matin  has  already  succeeded  in  jostling 
the  newspaper  market. 

Five  days  before  Infomatin’s  first  is¬ 
sue,  Le  Parisien,  which  concentrates  on 
the  city  and  costs  4.5  francs,  launched 
a  national  edition  called  Aujourd’hui 
priced  at  3.5  francs. 

Also,  at  least  one  clone  has  ap¬ 
peared.  On  May  16,  Paris  24:00  was 
launched  with  a  full-color,  magazine¬ 
sized  format  and  a  3 -franc  price.  The 
primary  difference  came  in  base  colors 
(black  and  orange  instead  of  blue)  and 
tone  (with  its  editor  promising  “imper¬ 
tinence”). 


By  May  31,  however,  Paris  24:00  was 
dead.  (See  related  story,  page  11). 

Infomatin  itself  is  considering 
changes.  Ideas  under  discussion  in¬ 
clude  upping  the  Friday  paper  to  32 
pages  to  expand  the  leisure  and  practi¬ 
cal  information  sections  and  allow 
more  advertising,  or  perhaps  adding  a 
Saturday  edition  to  help  keep  readers 
in  the  habit  of  looking  at  it. 

The  paper  has  also  begun  moving 
away  from  being  “all  information  and 
only  information.” 

“We  have  a  little  more  analysis  and 
commentary  now,”  Jez^gabel  said,  “be¬ 
cause  we  found  the  readers  didn’t  see 
the  short,  separate  commentaries  we 
used  to  run  as  a  real  assessment  of  the 
news.” 

Franz-Olivier  Giesbert,  editor  of  Le 
Figaro,  has  noticed.  “The  writing  is 
better,  and  it  now  has  a  real  tone:  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  aggressive,  a  little  bit  malicious,” 
he  said.  “What  started  out  as  simply  a 
design,  a  layout,  has  become  a  real 
newspaper.” 

Conn,  papers 
retain  access 
to  driver  records 

CONNECTICUT  NEWSPAPERS  can 
still  obtain  information  pertinent  to 
drivers’  licenses,  driving  histories  and 
auto  registrations  under  guidelines  of  a 
measure  signed  into  law  by  Gov.  Lowell 
Weicker  Jr. 

The  measure  was  based  on  versions 
of  an  earlier  proposed  bill  that  had 
sought  to  significantly  restrict  public  ac¬ 
cess  to  state  motor  vehicle  records  be¬ 
cause  of  stalking  and  privacy  concerns. 

Information  on  licenses  and  registra¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  new  law,  will  re¬ 
main  public  to  any  person,  firm,  labor 
union  or  nonprofit  organization  that 
satisfies  the  state  motor  vehicles  com¬ 
missioner  that  the  information  is  prop¬ 
erly  required. 

Certain  provisions  are  spelled  out  for 
private  citizens  seeking  public  informa¬ 
tion.  A  person  who  wants  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  on  another  individual 
through  their  records  must  provide  the 
name  and  address  of  the  subject  of  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  seeker  of  the  information  must 
pay  a  $15  fee  and  provide  two  forms  of 
identification. 

The  law  says  a  notice  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  subject  of  inquiry  that  includes  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  making 
the  tequest. 


The  founders  financed  the  effort  with  only 
250,000  francs  ($45,000)  and  some  creative  deal¬ 
making  that  left  them  with  controlling  interest. 
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now  available  on  the  Internet.  To  ac¬ 
cess,  call  (202)  628-2044. 

•  Request  the  same  document  at 
multiple  agencies. 

“I  don’t  think  that’s  a  waste  of  time,” 
said  Huff. 

Huff  explained  that  roughly  a  third 
of  government  agencies  —  mostly  the 
smaller  ones  —  routinely  respond  to 
all  FOI  requests  within  the  statutory 
10-day  limit.  Another  third  take  about 
a  month  and  a  final  third  take  more 
than  30  days. 

Unfortunately,  the  FBI  is  the  slowest 
federal  agency. 

“The  FBI  has  asked  for  more  [Fol  ful- 
fullment]  personnel  for  six  years  run¬ 
ning,”  Huff  said.  The  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  has  supported  the  additional  peo¬ 
ple,  while  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  —  under  a  mandate  to 
shrink  federal  employment  by  250,000 
people  —  opposes  any  expansion. 

•  Be  aware  of  recent  exceptions  that 
might  help  you  jump  the  FOI  queue. 

In  a  February  order,  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  approved  expedit¬ 
ed  FOI  treatment  for  requests  in  which 
“there  exists  widespread  and  excep¬ 
tional  media  interest  in  the  requested 
information  and  expedited  processing 
is  warranted  because  the  information 
sought  involves  possible  questions 
about  the  government’s  integrity  which 
affect  public  confidence.” 

Remember,  though,  that  it  still 
amounts  to  a  difficult  standard.  Huff 
said. 

“(Justice  spokesman]  Carl  Stern  has 
said  that  since  this  rule  has  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  only  one  requst  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  consideration  and  that  one 
met  only  the  first  category,”  said  Huff, 
who  added  the  request  was  then  reject¬ 
ed.  About  eight  to  a  dozen  requests 
have  been  made  for  expedited  treat¬ 
ment,  Huff  estimated. 

Travel  column 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  has  in¬ 
troduced  Escape!,  a  new  travel  column 
focusing  on  short  vacations,  even  on 
the  spur-of-the-moment  kind  and  those 
close  to  the  Washington  area. 

The  column,  which  appears  each 
Wednesday  in  the  Post's  Style  Section, 
includes  information  on  transportation, 
lodging  and  dining  expenses  and  activi¬ 
ties.  The  column  also  features  activity- 
specific  recommendations. 


Newspaper  wins 
invasion  of 
privacy  suit 

A  NEWSPAPER’S  identification  of  a 
counselor  at  a  substance  abuse  recovery 
center  as  a  former  prison  inmate  and 
drug  addict  was  not  an  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  a  California  judge  ruled. 

The  ruling  involved  a  privacy  suit  by 
the  counselor,  Brenda  Friedrich,  against 
the  Salinas  Californian.  It  charged  that 
the  center’s  director  released  her  name 
to  the  paper  on  condition  that  it  be 
used  only  with  her  permission,  which 
was  not  given. 

The  Californian  published  only 
Friedrich’s  first  name  in  the  story,  which 
highlighted  an  anniversary  event  at  the 
Door  to  Hope  center  for  women  sub¬ 
stance  abusers.  It  noted  that  “Brenda,” 
thanks  to  the  center’s  assistance,  be¬ 
came  a  counselor  and  a  model  college 
student. 

In  deciding  for  the  newspaper,  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  Judge  Richard  Silver  de¬ 
clared  that  “an  invasion  of  privacy  ac¬ 
tion  will  only  lie  where  there  has  been 
publication  of  private  facts  in  a  manner 
that  is  shockingly  offensive  such  that 
the  disclosure  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
decency.” 

Contrary  to  Friedrich’s  complaint. 
Silver  continued,  the  Californian  por¬ 
trayed  her  “as  a  reformed  person  who 
has  put  her  past  behind  her  and  is  help¬ 
ing  others  to  do  the  same.  Accordingly, 
the  complaint  fails  to  state  a  cause  of 
action  for  privacy.” 

Moreover,  the  judge  said,  the  story 
was  privileged  in  that  the  plaintiff’s  past 
is  on  public  record,  which  shows  she 
was  convicted  of  a  number  of  crimes, 
including  having  been  a  narcotics  ad¬ 
dict. 

NAA  supports 
postal  changes 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  has  filed  a  motion  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  in  support  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  settlement  of  1994  rate  and  fee 
changes. 

The  motion,  which  calls  for  10.3% 
increases  in  most  postal  classifications, 
was  filed  once  the  Postal  Service  re¬ 
vised  its  proposal  for  second-class  in¬ 
county  rates.  Originally,  those  rates 
would  have  been  disproportionately  hit, 
but  the  Postal  Service  later  agreed  to 
scale  back  that  rate  class. 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

veal  itself  as  just  another  corporation 
with  power,  prestige  and  profit  as  its 
motivation. 

We  must  educate  the  subscriber  to 
the  fact  that  a  subscription  is  a  promise 
for  a  promise. 

We  promise  to  deliver  —  and  we 
damn  sure  will  —  because  you,  the 
subscriber,  promise  to  pay. 

There  is  value  and  satisfaction  in 
the  personal  service  component  of  this 
“product’I  All  this  personal  communi¬ 
cation  is  part  of  the  “collection 
process”  and  makes  paying  the  bill  the 
only  fair,  and  the  inevitable,  response 
of  subscribers  to  a  relationship  they 
now  understand  they  are  involved  in. 

In  an  age  when  information  travels 
through  the  air  at  the  speed  of  light, 
when  cable  television  and  the  remote 
control  have  made  watching  television 
eerily  like  browsing  through  the  paper 
for  subjects  of  interest,  we  better  let 
subscribers  know  that  when  they  are 
asleep  and  the  tube  is  cold,  a  whole 
’nother  humanity  is  at  work  for  them. 

Let  them  know  that  giant  presses 
are  rolling,  that  newsprint  is  taking 
shape,  that  carriers  are  waiting  in  their 
old  cars  in  the  morning  night  to  bring 
the  newspaper  to  their  home,  come 
hell  or  high-water. 

It  is  a  rolling  caravanserai,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  last  personal  services  left  in 
an  increasingly  impersonal  world. 

And  I  say  there  is  romance  in  it  yet. 

NPMA  officers, 
directors  elected 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PURCHASING 
Management  Association  Inc.  elected 
its  1994-95  officers  and  directors  at  its 
recent  annual  conference  in  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Officers  elected  were:  president, 
William  Spina,  New  York  Times;  presi¬ 
dent-elect,  Sharon  Hite,  Scripps 
Howard  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati;  vice 
president,  Theresa  Sinner,  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver;  secretary, 
Mark  Grunlund,  Median  Supply  Co., 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  and  treasurer,  Den¬ 
nis  Radtke,  Star-Tribune,  Minneapolis. 

Directors  newly  elected  were:  Tom 
Miller,  Houston  Chronicle,  to  a  two- 
year  term;  Scott  Peglow,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  to  a  three-year  term; 
and  Mike  Parker,  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  also  to  a  three-year  term. 
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70th  Printing  and  Now  on  CD-ROM,  Too! 

The  Essential 
Marketing  Reference 


Market  Guide 


New 

1994  Edition! 

Includes  10  new  MS  As 
and  2  new  CMSAs. 


Now  on  CD-ROM 

For  the  first  time,  the  Market  Guide  is  available  on  CD-ROM. 
(For  DOS,  Windows  and  Mac.  Network  version  available.) 


The  Unique  Source  of  Critical  Market  Data 


Population  By  Age 
Disposable  Income 
Number  and  Types  of 
Banks 

Total  Bank  Deposits 
By  Type 

Principal  Industries 
Retail  Outlets 
Shopping  Centers 


Transportation 

Total  Auto  Registrations 

Electric  Meters 

Gas  Meters 

Tap  Water 

Climate 

Location 

Newspapers  Serving 
the  Market 


Total  retail  sales  by  classification  in  over  3,000  U.S.  and 
Canadian  counties  and  1 ,600+  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities. 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide®  is  a 
comprehensive  source  of  market  information  for 
demographers,  researchers,  market  analysts,  media 
personnel  and  others! 

It's  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  data  about  every 
county  and  every  market  where  a  daily  newspaper  is 
published  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Editor  &  Publisher 
conducts  a  yearly  survey  in  more  than  1,600  markets  to 
update  the  data  and  uses  a  forecast  model  based  on  91 
different  variables  to  make  annual  projections. 

Successful  Marketing  Tool  Since  1924 
For  seventy  years,  the  annual  Market  Guide  has  forecast 
demographic  composition  and  retail  sales  with  a  proven 
97%  accuracy.  This  data  for  1994,  18  months  before 
government  figures  are  available,  makes  program,  project 
and  budget  planning  easier  and  more  accurate. 

Data  Has  Multiple  Uses 

Because  of  its  encyclopedic  nature,  the  Market  Guide  can 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways:  to  track  retail  distribution,  to 
identify  geographic  locations  from  highway  and  rail  access, 
to  point  out  primary  industries  and  employers,  to  identify 
site  locations  and  test  market  selections. 

Easy  to  Find,  Unique  Data 
The  four  sections  include:  Market  Ranking;  U.S. 
Newspaper  Market  Surveys;  Canadian  Newspaper  Market 
Surveys;  and  Population,  Income,  and  Retail  Sales  Tables. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Market  Guide  as  your  one-of-a- 
kind,  accurate  source  of  valuable,  descriptive  information 
and  as  the  only  source  of  this  information  for  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets. 


Order  Now  and  Save! 

The  1994  E&P  Market  Guide®  is  available  for  just 
$100  per  copy.  You  can  order  your  Market  Guide 
and  CD-ROM  package  now  at  the  special 
introductory  price  of  only  $395. 

Network  versions  are  available  for  just  $495  for  2- 
10  users,  $595  for  1 1  or  more  users. 

WAN  pricing  on  request. 

Call: 

For  ordering  information  call  (212)  675-4380  ext.  333. 

For  answers  to  technical  questions  ask  for  ext.  444. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  W.  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1001 1-4234 


The  1994  E&P  Market  Guide®  CD-ROM! 

Easy,  Fast,  Versatile 

The  E&P  Market  Guide  CD-ROM  is  easy  to  use,  yet  it  has 
remarkable  capabilities  for  complex  tasks.  Our  fully  indexed, 
searchable  database  is  menu-driven  and  allows  you  to  pull 
out  any  market  information  with  the  criteria  you  select.  You 
have  full  access  and  control  over  your  data.  All  information 
can  be  exported  to  your  PC  or  uploaded  to  your  mainframe 
for  further  analysis  in  the  format  that  works  best  for  you.  It 
cuts  research  time  dramatically. 

Customize  Reports  Instantly 

Population,  Household  Income,  Total  Retail  Sales,  Retail 
Outlets.. .the  Market  Guide  CD-ROM  instantly  enables  you 
to  search  any  data  field,  make  trend  analyses,  locate  growth 
areas  and  compile  and  compare  information  without 
combing  through  pages  of  data. 


“The  remarkable  thing  is,  when  you  think 
about  McDonald’s®you’ve  got  to  think  about 
people.  A  friendly  crew  person  welcoming 
you.  Kids,  moms  and  dads  having  a  good 
time  at  McDonald’s,  even  a  funny  clown 
named  Ronald!Those  pictures  in  your  mind 
are  advertising  at  work. 

Our  advertising  is 
people  to  people— an 
invitation  from  our 
people  to  our  customers 
to  come  in  and  visit. 
Personal,  friendly,  and 
above  all,  real. 

I’m  told  there  are 
business  people  out 
there  who  don’t  believe 
in  the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  For  them,  two  facts: 
First,  McDonald’s  is  one 
of  the  most  advertised 
brands  on  this  planet. 
Second,  McDonald’s  is 
the  only  company  listed 
in  the  current  Standard 
and  Poor’s  500  to  report 

Mike  Quinlan,  Chairman,  CEO  McDonald’s  (left)  ■  •  ■  • 

combined  increases  in 
revenues,  income,  and  earnings  per  share  for 
more  than  100  consecutive  quarters  since  1965. 

Frankly,  Ronald  and  I  like  to  think  there’s 
a  connection  here!’ 

AAAA 

American  Association  of  Advertisir^  Agencies 


''Without  advertising, 
everybody  would  think 
Ronald  was  just  the  name 
of  a  former  president!’ 


If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  power  of  advertising,  please  write  to  Department  D.  AAAA,  666  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York  10017,  enclosing  a  check  for  five 
dollars.  You  will  receive  our  booklet  It  Works.'  How  Investment  Spending  in  Advertising  Pays  Off.  Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery.  This  advertisement  prepared  by  Leo  Burnett  Co..  Inc. 


Classified  Advertising 

1 1  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANIMALS 

PETS,  WILDLIFE,  environment.  Strong 
human  interest.  $5  o  week,  500-word 
weekly.  Earthlings,  PO  Box  2825,  Ken¬ 
sington,  MD  20891 .  (301 )  816-9420. 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 

Anger  is  a  short  madness. 

Horace 


_ BUSINESS _ 

SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


_ CARTOONS _ 

ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
Wildlife  humor 

For  samples  call  (216)  251-1389 

COMIC  PANELS 

RUBE  GOLDBERG  Inventions  are  Back! 
Updated/Wacky/Weekly.  1  month  free 
You'll  Love  it!  AL  (212)  265-2942 


ENTERTAINMENT 

PHOTO  ILLUSTRATED  11  X  14  enter¬ 
tainment  page  -  movie,  trivia, 
nostalgia.  Weekly,  monthly.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  NY  Arts,  23  Kenyon,  Mount 
Vernon,  NY  11552.  (914)  664-8780. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  PO  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  10940;  (914) 
692-4572.  Fox  (914)  692-831 1 . 


MOVIE  SNAPSHOT 
Fresh,  Simple,  Cute  ...  Free  Samples 
Ph:  (305)  573-5200,  Fox  573-0259 


Forgiveness  means  letting  go  of  the 
past. 

Gerald  Jampolsky 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843 

SYNDICATION  SERVICES 

Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (21 2)  755-4363 


NOW  ON  SALE 
1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P's  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)675-4380 


AMMAUMrEMEMTfi  I  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  I  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BUY  IN  OR  BUY  OUT 
Small  Manhattan  weekly  trade  pub¬ 
lication  seeks  journalism-background 
partner  to  buy  in  with  buy-out  in  mind 
or  take  over  now.  Box  06988,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  (617)  536-1900 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-01 70 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozzeman, 
MT59715,  (406)  586-6621 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  ^xton-N. England  (617)  446-071 1 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631  -5709 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 

professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
921 0  Thornton  Rd.  -  Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  -  Appraisals  -  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW13thSt.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


Surfeits  of  happiness  are  fatal. 

Baltasar  Gracian 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  ^ston,  MA  021 16.  (617) 
536-1900. 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Appraisal  -  Brokerage 
PO  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-3560 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-231 8 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultonts-lnvestments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COAST  WEEKLY,  resort  area,  debt 
free.  Must  sell  for  health  reasons.  Gross 
$74K,  sacrifice  $60K.  Zone  9.  Box 
06962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


It’s  a  Classified  Secret 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  on  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department  with  on  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  wont  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we'll  discard  your  reply. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  MEXICO'S  leading  alternative 
magazine.  Monthly  tabloid.  Santa  Fe, 
Albuquerque,  Taos.  6  years  old.  Utne 
Reader-Village  Voice  quality.  Training 
available/stable  staff.  $100,000/ 
terms.  Excellent  business  opportunity. 
(505)  986-0105 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR  LOW  CONTRAQ  RATES!  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SEND  FOR  LIST.  Texas  newspapers, 
some  owner  financing.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 

OWN  A  BUSINESS  IN  THE  U.S.  VIR¬ 
GIN  ISLANDS!  Two  newspapers,  one 
weekly,  one  bi-weekly.  Popular,  suc¬ 
cessful,  profitable.  Five  years  old. 
$440,000.  Phone  (404)  364-6554. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHERN  OREGON  weekly,  grow¬ 
ing  town,  desirable  area.  $150,000 
with  $45,000  down  payment. 

WESTERN  OREGON  weekly,  perfect 
for  ad  oriented  owner.  $425,0<M  with 
$1 25,000  down  payment. 

WESTERN  OREGON  weekly,  building, 
very  profitable.  $180,000  witn 
$45,O0O  down  payment. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Caribom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

COMPOSING 

SPACE-SAVING  wall-mounted  light 
tables  (2).  Best  offer.  Chris  Phillips 
(212)  675-4380. 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NOTICE  OF  PUBUC  SALE 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Sun  World 
Corporation  will  sell  a  Goss  1 2  unit 
printing  press,  a  Harris  Ml  10-B  5  unit 
printing  press,  and  related  equipment 
at  public  sale  for  cash  to  the  highest 
bidder  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Monday,  July 
25,  1 994,  at  2645  East  Washington 
Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  pursuant  to 
the  Security  Agreement  dated  August 
30,  1991,  between  Sun  Valley  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  as  debtor,  and  Sun  World 
Corporation,  as  secured  party.  For  a 
detailed  description  of  the  personal 
property  to  be  sold  and  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
sale,  contact  William  J.  Donoher,  Snell 
&  Wilmer,  One  Arizona  Center,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Arizona  85004-0001,  Phone: 
(602)  382-6363. 


Most  human  beings  have  an  almost 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  things  for 
granted. 

Aldous  Huxley 


&  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


TYPESETTING  SYSTEM 
A  compugraphic  MCS  10/8212 
A  compugraphic  MCS  5/8204 
7200  headliner  and  zebra  1 400  pro¬ 
cessor 

CAMERA 

Companica  640B  17  x  24  vertical 
camera 

Call  Joan  at  (614)  841  -1781 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 

PRESSES 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  A4arketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  1988  PROCESS  KING  w/ 
KJ8  folder;  6/u  1 974  NEWS  KING, 
stacked  w/KJ6  folder;  6/u  1972 
HARRIS  VISA;  4/u  SUBURBAN;  4/u 
stacked  1976  NEWS  KING  $62,000, 
2/u  1970  NEWS  KING  in  small 
weekly,  very  low  usage  w/running 
circumferential,  best  offer 

Tel  (913)362-8888  Fax(9 13)362-8901 


FOR  SALE 

9/u  two  folder  SSC  press,  com¬ 
prised  of  2-4  "highs",  1 982  vintage,  with 
or  w/out  heatset,  many  extras. 

4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

2  add-on  Community  1969  and  1971 
vintage  units,  good  condition. 

2  Baldwin  105C.O.V. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


PRESSES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

7- unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 986  vintage. 

8- unit  Community  (4  floor  units  to  2 
slacked  sets). 

3-unit  Community  w/Communily  folder. 
2-unit  Community  w/SC  folder  &  SSC 
quarter  folder. 

2- unit  Goss  Community  press. 

1  -unit  Community  w/Communily  folder. 
Goss  SC  folder  w/upper  former 

3- Unit  Web  Leader  w/2  mono  units 
and  1  Quadrocolor  unit,  1 977. 

6-unit  News  King,  3  stacked  sets. 

5-unit  News  King,  1 983  vintage. 

2-unit  News  King  press. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 

2  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folders, 
22  3/4  each  w/double  upper  for¬ 
mers. 

Add-on  Metro  units  w/RTP's,  22  3/4. 
One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  former,  22  3/ 4. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC,  NEED  GOSS  SUBURBAN  Series  1 100 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER  or  Series  1000  units  or  press.  Bo  Elliott. 

(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669  (614)  532-1441 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADUNES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS:  Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


BRUCE  HARDIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
AAogazine  consulting  specializing  in 
start-up  and  circulation. 

(615)  383-4007 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkarn  (616)458-6611 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEAAARKETING 
1  (800)  929-1845 
our  26th  Year 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


yfmfiwr 

THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-84$3 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your 
newspaper's  circulation,  nationwide 
capabilities.  Call  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Pramotians  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 


Better  be  happy  than  wise. 

Unknown 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


POSITION  ANNOUNCEMENT 

DIREaOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
STUDENT  MEDIA 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Media, 
The  University  of  Alabama.  The 
Director  serves  os  one  of  the  senior 
directors  of  the  Division  of  Student 
Affairs  and  reports  directly  to  the  Vice 
President  of  Student  Affairs.  The 
Director  has  dual  responsibility  for 
overseeing  the  student-fee  supported 
medio  of  the  University  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity's  educational  outreach  programs 
for  high  school  media. 

The  position  has  the  responsibility  for 
overseeing  operations  of  a  four-day- 
per-week  student  newspaper,  a 
earbook,  two  literary  magazines,  a 
istory  journal,  campus  radio  station, 
and  campus  directory.  The  position  also 
oversees  instructional  services  offered 
through  Scholastic  Media  Programs,  the 
University's  high  school  medio  outreach 
effort.  The  wore  involves  administration, 
supervision  of  a  staff  of  five,  editorial 
and  marketing  advising  to  a  student 
staff  totaling  about  200,  private  gift 
and  fund-raising  for  the  office  and  the 
division,  and  overall  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  $1  million  per  year  opera¬ 
tion.  Qualifications  include  a  Master's 
degree  in  communication,  English  or 
business;  eight  to  ten  years  experience 
with  media  programs;  and  knowledge 
of  media  production,  media  law  and 
ethics,  desktop  publishing  equipment 
and  application,  and  offset  printing 
processes.  Salary  is  competitive  based 
on  qualifications  and  experience. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama,  Director  of  Student 
Media  Search,  PO  Box  870292, 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0292.  A  review 
of  applications  will  begin  July  25. 

The  University  of  Alabama  is  an  Affir¬ 
mative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Women  and  minority  candi¬ 
dates  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fox. 


JOURNAUSM  PROGRAM  OFFICER 
Prague-based  non-profit  organization 
seeks  journalism  program  officer  to  join 
young  team  dedicated  to  free  press  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Organization  supports 
network  often  student  newspapers 
across  Eastern  Europe  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Skopje.  Ideal  candidate 
has  extensive  journalism  experience 
and  willingness  to  travel  region  working 
with  energetic  but  inexperienced  stu¬ 
dent  journalists.  Send  resume,  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  five  clips  to:  Director,  European 
Journalism  Network,  33  Breezemont 
Avenue,  Riverside,  CT  06878. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

INDEPENDENT,  ZONE  2  14,000  daily 
seeking  general  manager.  Present  GM 
retiring.  Solid  operation.  Lifetime  op- 
pjortunily  for  experienced  GM  or  pub¬ 
lisher.  Greot  location  to  raise  family. 
Looking  for  solid  experience,  history  of 
excellent  results,  ability  to  take  charge 
and  good  people  skills.  Only  the  best 
should  apply.  Send  full  resume,  salary 
history  and  references  in  confidence  to 
Box  06957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  GROUP  of  weeklies  (total 
paid  circulation  7,000)  in  the  Midwest 
is  seeking  o  strong  leader  (or  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  publisher.  This  weekly  group  is 
owned  by  a  quality-oriented, 
midwestern  company  interested  in  the 
development  of  people  and  expansion 
of  its  business. 

Candidates  should  possess  a  good 
understanding  of  circulation  and 
advertising  sales,  the  value  of  a  quality 
news  product  and  the  importance  of  com- 
munity  involvement.  Also  should 
understand  the  sale,  pricing  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  web  and  sheetfed  com¬ 
mercial  printing. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  strong 
benefits  package,  good  working  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  opportunities  for  career 
growth. 

If  you  ore  interested  in  this  position, 
please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

Box  06992 
Editor  &  Publisher 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  damaging  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hour  UnePOBox  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (31 3)  953-0780. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREOOR 
The  Times-Tribune,  representing  three 
publicotions  and  a  TMC  product,  is 
looking  for  a  take-charge,  energetic 
advertising  director  to  lead  retail, 
classified  and  national  advertising 
maixigers  and  a  combined  staff  of  over 
40  to  greater  heights  and  a  stronger 
market  share  in  Pennsylvania's  third 
largest  market. 

The  position  requires  a  creative, 
research-oriented  manager  who 
believes  in  training  and  is  a  strong 
motivator.  Applicants  should  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  competing  in  a  multi-media 
environment,  demonstrate  expertise  in 
new  business  and  hove  the  desire  to  set 
and  reach  goals  with  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  attention  lo  detail. 

The  newspapers  are  located  in 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  an  area  rated 
exertional  in  quality  of  life  by  notional 
publications.  Only  minutes  from  the 
beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  and  less 
than  three  hours  from  New  York  City 
and  Philadelphia,  it  is  an  ideal  location 
for  raising  a  family. 

This  challenging  position  offers  an 
excellent  benefits  package  and  com¬ 
petitive  salory.  Serious  candidates 
should  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  (held  in  strict  confidence) 
to: 

Harold  F.  Marion,  General  Manager 
The  Times-Tribune 
1 49  Penn  Ave. 

Scranton,  PA  1 8503 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

Your  primary  mission  will  be  selling 
and  nurturing  relationships  with  major 
accounts  (or  a  Northeastern  daily 
newspaper  group  in  a  competitive 
market.  Title  and  salary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  experience.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  grow  with  a  growing 
company.  Send  a  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  06991,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Confidentiality  assured. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  strong  8- 
paper  weekly  group  in  Virginia.  Call 
Hanes  Byerly  (800)  562-9822. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experietKel 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 

PRINTING  WANTED 

SPECIALIZING  IN  TV  listing  booklets, 
trimmed  and  glued  on  press  or  sad- 
dlestitched.  We  can  print  up  to 
800,000  daily.  Our  semis  travel 
nationwide.  Contact  K.  A.  Lesnar,  (800) 
843-6805,  Monday- Friday,  8-5  C^. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Major  daily  newspaper  in  New  York 
Stale  is  seeking  a  h4ure  leader  to  direct 
sales  efforts  and  staff  development  in  con- 
junction  with  the  Retail  Advertising 
Manager.  This  ’selling  manager'  will 
provide  progressive  leodership,  motiva¬ 
tion  and  training  to  commissioned  and 
salaried  sales  representatives  and  will 
possess  a  successful  history  of  increas¬ 
ing  od  revenue  in  a  competitive  nxirket. 
Requires  excellent  presentation  skills, 
monagement  bockground  and  advertis¬ 
ing  soles  experience.  Could  be  the  key 
to  the  department's  future.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  06983,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

The  Turlock  Jouimal,  a  9,500  circulation 
six-day  daily  in  Central  California,  is 
looking  (or  a  person  who  can  lead  a 
15-person  circulation/mail  room  team 
in  a  growing  community.  We  have  a 
beautifully  redesigned  package,  and 
need  a  mover  and  shaker  who  can  com¬ 
municate  and  market  to  a  hometown 
audience.  Competitive  salary,  and 
great  company  benefits  with  Freedom 
Communications  Inc.  Send  resume  and 
qualifications  to  Publisher  M.  Olof 
Frandsen,  PO  Box  800,  Turlock,  CA 
95381 .  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
1 2,000  circulation  Ohio  daily  seeks 
hands  on  circulation  director.  Applicant 
must  possess  excellent  people  skills,  an 
ability  to  motivate  and  train  carriers 
and  staff  personnel.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  who  is  capable  of  managing  a 
successful  circulation  department. 
Single  copy  sales,  carrier  promotions, 
telemarketing  experience  helpful.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
references  to  William  C.  McKinney,  The 
Times-Gazette,  40  E.  Second  St., 
Ashbnd,OH  44805 

Happiness  depends,  as  Nature 
shows,  less  on  exterior  things  as 
most  suppose. 

William  Cowper 


It  is  neither  wealth  nor  splendor,  but 
tranquility  and  occupation,  which  give 
happiness. 

Thomas  Jefferson 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at 
(212)  675-4380 


FREE  AOZ  DEUVERY  OF  YOUR  PAPER  - 

TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA  To  forget  oneself  is  lo  be 

Dave  Chilton  1  -800-487-6397  Robert  Louis  ! 

AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
1994  MARKET  GUIDE 
is  available  through  our  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)  675-4380. 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

FULFILLMENT  MANAGER 
Live,  work  &  ploy  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
Regional  ABC  consumer  publicoHon 
se»s  experienced  fulfillment  manager 
to  handle  fulfillment/customer  service 
staff  of  10,  training,  circulation  report¬ 
ing  &  audit  preparation.  Knowledge, 
experience  in  PICK  RDBMS  desirable  & 
attention  to  detail  o  must.  Demonstrated 
leadership  &  supervisory  skills  required. 
Salary  DOE.  Non-smoking  office.  For 
consideration  send  cover  letter  & 
resume  to:  H.R.  Dept.,  PO  Box  1 9000, 
Seattle,  WA  98109  or  Fax  to  (206) 
340-9816. 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Opportunity  for  success  seeker  to  grow 
combineci  circulation  at  two  doily 
newspapers  well  beyond  43,000. 
Major  responsibilities  include  subscrip¬ 
tion  acquisition,  single  copy,  and 
developing  great  staff  teamwork. 
Requirements  include  collaboration  and 
leadership  skills,  PC  familiarity,  and 
ability  to  manage  multiple  priorities. 
Salary  range  starts  at  $27,700  plus  a 
MBO  plan.  Send  resume  to: 

Central  Maine  Newspapers 
Attn:  Personnel,  MM 
274  Western  Avenue 
Augusta,  ME  04330 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  REGIONAL 
MANAGER 

The  Plain  Dealer,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  Regional  Man¬ 
ager  for  its  Single  Copy  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  position  is  responsible  for 
managing  front  line  supervisors  and 
bargaining  unit  employees.  Major 
duties  include  marketing,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  customer  service. 

The  successful  candidate  has  prior 
single  copy  sales  and  management 
experience  or  retail  management/ 
merchandising  experience.  Bachelors 
degree  preferred.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  comprehensive 
benefits  pocko^.  Send  detailed  resume 
including  salary  requirements  to: 
Human  Resources  Department,  The 
Plain  Dealer,  1 801  Superior  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44114.  No  phone 
calls  please. 

ZONE  MANAGER 

30,000  Zone  5  newspaper  in  a  com¬ 

petitive  market  is  looking  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  professional  with  a  proven  track 
record  of  solid  growth.  This  manager 

will  be  responsible  to  set  the  pace  and 

lead  five  district  managers  to  achieve 

goals.  Beginning  base  in  low  30's.  Com¬ 

pensation  will  also  include  a  realistic 
performance  based  bonus.  Three  to  six 

years  of  supervisory/management 

experience  is  necessary.  There  is  an 

excellent  opportunity  for  advancement 

with  our  large,  established  newspaper 

company.  Send  resume  to  Box  06993, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Happiness  is  a  result  of  the  relative 
strengths  of  positive  and  negative 
feelings,  rather  than  an  absolute 
amount  of  one  or  the  other. 

Norman  Bradburn 


A  LEADING  PAPER  in  Florida's  com¬ 
petitive  news  market  is  seeking  an 
experienced  business  reporter  to  fill  a 
nine-month,  temporary  position 
beginning  in  August. 

Candidates  must  have  at  least  two 
years  of  reporting  experience,  at  least 
one  of  which  must  be  covering  business 
topics.  If  you've  covered  banking  or 
insurance,  that's  even  better. 

This  is  a  full-time  position  filling-in  for  o 
reporter  selected  for  o  Knight-Bogehot 
fellowship. 

Send  resume  and  clips  by  July  1 5  to  H. 
Robinson  Clark,  Business  Editor,  The 
Florida  Times-Union,  PO  Box  1949, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 

WE  ARE  A  DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE 
EOE 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORTER 
Respected  livestock  publication  seeking 
an  individual  that  is  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable.  Journalism  degree  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  required.  Ranching  back¬ 
ground  a  plus.  Must  be  familiar  with 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  Write  Box 
06856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  COPY  editor  and  an 
experienced  reporter  who  can  do  some 
desk  work  are  needed  to  help  make  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association's  Newspa¬ 
per  of  the  Year  even  better.  The  Daily 
Iberian,  a  15,000  daily  located  in  the 
heart  of  Cajun  Country,  offers  com¬ 
petitive  salory  and  benefits.  Contact  Ted 
Truby,  editor.  The  Daily  Iberian,  PO 
Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562,  or 
call  (318)  365-6773  after  11:30  a.m. 
CDT. 

ARE  YOU  A  WORDSMITH?  A  leader? 
A  mentor?  The  Virginian-Pilot  (circula¬ 
tion  230,000)  needs  a  wordsmith  with 
impeccable  editing  and  headline¬ 
writing  skills  who  can  anticipate 
readers'  questions  and  make  sure 
they're  answered.  We  need  a  leader 
for  our  copy  desks  who  con  meet  daily 
challenges  while  maintaining  a  long¬ 
term  vision.  We  need  a  mentor  who 
can  push  and  proise  copy  editors  of 
varying  experience.  Contact  Pamela 
Smith-Rodden,  News  Editor,  The  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  150  W.  Brambleton  Ave., 
Norfolk,  VA  23510.  Or  call  (804) 
446-2321. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

The  Record,  a  55,000  (60,000  Sunday) 
AM  Gannett  paper  in  competitive  news 
market  near  Bay  Area  seeks  aggressive 
and  organized  newsperson  to  run 
metro  desk  at  nights.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  at  least  four  years  of 
doily  newspaper  experience  and  strong 
story  planning  and  editing  skills.  Send 
letter,  resume,  work  somples  to  Metro 
Editor,  Paul  Feist,  PO  Box  900, 
Stockton,  CA  95201.  We  value 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and 
encourage  those  who  share  that  vision 
to  apply. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
SAN  JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Caribbean's  lead¬ 
ing  English-language  business  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  a  top-notch  reporter  to  join 
our  staff.  We  need  a  reporter  with  at 
least  three  years  experience  in  business 
and  financial  journalism.  A  sophis¬ 
ticated  person  that  has  a  nose  for  those 
big  news  stories.  We'll  supply  a  great 
working  environment,  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  package  and  opportunity  to 
the  right  person.  Must  be  aggressive 
and  energetic.  Fluency  in  conversa¬ 
tional  Spanish  a  must  along  with 
excellent  English  writing  skills.  Our 
40,000  plus  circulation  weekly  business 
newspaper  is  the  flagship  of  our  nine 
publications  communications  company. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  cover  letter 
explaining  your  interest  to:  Editor-in- 
Chief,  CARIBBEAN  BUSINESS,  PO  Box 
6253,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00914- 
6253. _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Rapidly  growing  Gannett  newspaper 
(95,000  daily,  1 1 7,000  Sunday)  on 
south  Florida's  beautiful  west  coast 
seeks  an  experienced,  hands-on  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor. 

Responsibilities  include  directing  daily 
efforts  of  21  reporters  ranging  from  the 
best  and  brightest  recent  graduates  to 
national  award-winning  seasoned 
veterans.  Candidates  should  have  total 
newsroom  vision,  superb  editing  skills 
and  gung-ho  leadership  energy. 

The  News-Press  values  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  equal  opportunity  employ¬ 
ment.  Candidates  who  share  our  vision 
are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 

Send  work  samples,  resume  anci  cover 
letter  outlining  your  vision/thoughts  on 
what  makes  a  good  newspaper  to  Tom 
Callinan,  executive  editor.  The  News- 
Press,  2442  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Blvd.,  Fort  Myers,  FL  33901 . 

CITY  REPORTER  needed  for  1  3,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Some  experience  preferred 
but  will  consider  recent  graduate.  Con¬ 
tact  George  Duncan,  Kinston  Free 
Press,  PO  Drawer  1  29,  Kinston,  NC 
28501. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

Chicago-area  daily  in  extremely  com¬ 
petitive  territory  seeks  experienced  assis¬ 
tant  metro  editor  with  ability  to  make 
smart  assignments,  focus  and  motivate 
reporters,  shape  and  refine  copy,  and 
mesh  enticing  graphics  with  substantive 
reporting  to  draw  and  retain  busy 
readers. 

Candidates  should  have  more  than 
three  years  of  daily  assignment  desk 
experience,  and  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  a  history  of  enterprise, 
coaching  of  fine  writing,  and  keen  com¬ 
petitive  instincts.  Apply  to:  Douglas 
Williams,  c/o  Daily  ^uthtown,  5959 
So.  Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60638. 


S'^Media  Grapevine  1 

M  Newspaper  Jobs  Large  &  Smci  Papers  Inexpensive  M 
i^osfartasubsctpHon  orposfajobcdl  1  -602-745- 1997B 

S  $6.95 tissue  $19.95(4)  $39.95 (12) or tand ctMck lo:  S 

N  M«t<  GtapnSM.  NewspafM  Jobs,  P.O.  Bos  1 2(83.  Tucson.  AZ  S57X-2ee3  N 

5  For  jobs  via  the  phone  1  -90d-787-780ds;.s>!>permn  N 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  wanted  to  dig  up 
hot  local  business  stories.  Copley  Los 
Angeles  Newspapers,  which  publishes 
3  dailies  with  combined  120,(XX)  Sun¬ 
day  circulation,  seeks  strong,  enterpris¬ 
ing  writer  with  3  years  of  business 
reporting  to  do  breaking  news,  feature 
and  trend  stories.  Good  pay,  great 
benefits,  near  the  beach.  Send  resume 
and  12  clips  to  Cyndia  Zwahlen,  Busi¬ 
ness  Editor,  Daily  Breeze,  5215  Tor¬ 
rance  Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA  90509.  EOE 

CITY  EDITOR 

We're  a  feisty,  growing,  20,000-plus, 
7-day  AM  in  the  Intermountain  West. 
You're  an  energetic  leader,  teacher  and 
wordsmith  with  at  least  5  years'  daily 
experience.  We  want  someone  with  vis¬ 
ion  and  maturity  to  fill  No.  2  spot  in  our 
26-person  newsroom.  You  want  a 
chance  to  stretch  your  skills  in  a  safe, 
family-oriented  community  with  lavish 
outdoor-recreation  opportunities.  If 
we're  made  for  each  other,  send 
resume,  work  samples,  references  to 
Box  06W4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER  with  hard 
news  bent,  experience  for  detail- 
oriented  urban  weekly  with  strong 
reporting  staff.  Speed,  accuracy  and 
intelligence  required.  Write  Michael 
Lewis,  Miami  Today,  PO  Box  1  368, 
Miami,  FL  33101 

COPY  EDITOR:  The  80,000  circulation 
Bakersfield  Californian  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  full-time  copy  editor  with 
strong  language  skills  and  the  ability  to 
write  effective,  eye  catching  headlines. 
Layout,  pagination  skills  o  plus. 

Women  and  minority  candidates  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Send  resume  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Human  &  Organizational  Development 
Attn:  Nancy  G.  Manes,  Training  and 
Employment  Manager 
PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
FAX:  (805)  395-7484 

ENTRY-LEVEL  copy  editor  needed  for 
20,000  circulation  daily  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
references  to  William  Doolittle,  The 
Journal,  PO  Box  807,  Martinsburg,  WV 
25401 . _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Energetic  fast  learner  needed  for  copy 
editing,  headline  writing,  page  design 
and  pagination.  Must  have  a  journal¬ 
ism  degree  and  one  year  of  experience 
as  a  copy  editor  on  a  daily  newspaper, 
or  comparable  experience  on  a  student 
newspaper  or  other  deadline-oriented 
news  publication.  Experience  with 
Macintosh,  IBM  PC  Windows  or  other 
similar  newsroom  systems  desirable. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  tear  sheets 
and  references  to:  The  Monterey 
County  Herald,  Human  Resources 
Department,  PO  Box  271 ,  Monterey, 
CA  93942.  EOE _ 

EDITOR:  Dominant  Orange  County 
magazine.  Must  be  experienced,  strong 
copy  editor  as  well  as  writer.  Position 
requires  hands  on  leadership  and  must 
be  enterprising.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  to  Publisher:  Orange  Coast 
magazine,  245  Fischer  Ave.  D-8,  Costa 
Mesa,  CA  92626. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITORS/PAGINATORS 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  newspaper 
roup  seeks  talenfM  and  experienced 
esk  personnel.  Our  news  production 
center  paginates  five  daily  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  over 
200,000.  We  are  looking  for  both  rim 
editors  and  page  designers  to  work  on 
our  Harris  XP21  pagination  system  and 
PC-based  editing  system.  We  welcome 
all  levels  of  experience,  including  recent 
college  graduates.  Our  requirements:  a 
love  of  words,  hard  work  and  tough 
challenges.  Send  a  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Chris  Campos,  Managing 
Editor,  Alameda  Newspaper  Group, 
4770  Willow  Road,  Pleasanton,  CA 
94588.  Phone:  (510)  416-4862. 


COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  for  fost- 
paced  desk  at  60,000  circulation  NJ- 
NY  metro  area  daily.  Salary  in  the 
$35,000  range  for  person  with  at  least 
2  years  experience.  Applicants  must  be 
able  to  design  lively  pages  on  deadline, 
and  be  able  to  step  into  any  desk  slot. 
A  strong  background  in  handling  local 
news,  and  writing  accurate  headlines  is 
essential.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to 
Box  06985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESIGNER  TO  CREATE  and  paginate 
eye-catching  section  fronts.  Professional 
with  passion  for  clear  editing  and  a 
flair  for  headline  writing.  Copy  editing 
skills  a  bonus.  Send  letter,  resume, 
tearsheets  to  Jim  Willis,  Managing 
Editor,  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO 
Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


EDITOR 

Banking  Week,  a  national  financial 
services  weekly,  seeks  top  flight  editor 
to  rebuild  newspaper.  Candioates  must 
be  hands-on  for  everything  from 
budgets  to  shaping  editorial  read  by 
influential  national  audience.  Please 
send  resume,  samples,  salary  require¬ 
ments:  Mario  DiUbaldi,  American 
Banker,  1  State  St.  Plaza,  30th  Floor, 
NYC  10004. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  Far 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661 . 

SENIOR  FINANCIAL  REPORTERS 

Rapidly  grawing  financial  and  informa¬ 
tion  company  seeks  experienced  finan¬ 
cial  reporters  for  its  bureaus  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Washington  and  New  York. 
Knowledge  of  corporate  band  markets 
desirable.  Candidates  will  join  team  of 
aggressive  journalists  reporting  on 
credit  markets  with  emphasis  on  junk 
bond  matters.  Competitive  salary,  good 
benefits  package.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Dept.  RF,  10th  Floor,  20  N. 
Broadway,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73102. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Family  owned  daily  newspaper  seeks 
an  outstanding  candidate  for  executive 
editor.  Management  seeks  a  candidate 
who  is  prepared  to  build  an  award  win¬ 
ning  community  newspaper.  Applicant 
must  be  a  team  player,  strong  in  local 
community  news,  capable  of  writing 
solid  local  editorials,  willing  to  work 
with  other  newspaper  departments, 
very  involved  in  community  octivities. 
Layout,  design  and  pagination  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Applicant  must  be  an 
excellent  motivator,  leader  and  man¬ 
ager.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
and  one  sample  of  current  newspaper 
to  Box  06989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING  CHAIN  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Queens,  NY  seeks  high 
energy  person  to  run  professional  news 
operation.  Daily  newspaper  experience 
required.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Steven  Blank,  Queens  Publishing  Corp., 
41-02  Bell  Blvd.,  2nd  Floor,  Bayside, 
NY  11361. _ 

FEATURES  EDITOR 

Bright  ideas,  high  energy  and  excellent 
organizational  skills  needed  to  lead  a 
talented  staff.  Department  produces  a 
variety  of  service-orientecJ  daily  and 
Sunday  sections  (lifestyle,  entertain¬ 
ment,  Family,  Home  &  Garden,  Lei¬ 
sure).  Need  three  years  of  supervisory 
experience,  flair  for  editing,  layout  and 
pagination.  Send  cover  letter  outlining 
your  features  section  philosophy, 
resume,  tear  sheets,  and  references  fo: 
The  Monterey  County  Herald,  Human 
Resources,  8  Upper  Ragsdale  Drive, 
Monterey,  CA  93940.  EOE 
METRO  EDITOR 

Experienced  editor  with  a  zest  for  local 
news.  To  manage  a  staff  of  20 
reporters  and  editors.  Applicants 
should  be  strong  managers  and  editors 
and  hove  a  keen  interest  in  bringing  to 
life  local  news  for  a  metro  area  of 
450,000.  Candidates  should  send  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  David 
Westphal,  Managing  Editor,  The  Des 
Moines  Register,  PO  Box  957,  Des 
Moines,  lA  50304. 


The  Record,  o  55,000  (60,000  Sunday) 
AM  Gannett  paper  in  campetitive 
Northern  California  news  rrKirket  near 
Boy  Area,  has  immediate  opening  for  a 
government  beat  reporter  with  at  least 
two  years  of  daily  experience.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  be  able  to  juggle 
daily  coverage  with  A-1  enterprise.  If 
you  can  produce  lively  copy  that  con¬ 
nects  with  readers,  send  letter,  resume 
and  six  clips  to  Metro  Editor,  Paul  Feist, 
PO  Box  900,  Stockton,  CA  95201.  We 
value  diversity  in  the  workplace  and 
encourage  those  who  share  that  vision 
to  apply. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  REPORTER  -  The 
Lexington  (KY)  Herald-Leader,  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  an  experienced  reporter  to 
cover  higher  education  with  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Five 
years'  daily  newspaper  experience 
required,  background  in  computer- 
assisted  reporting  preferred.  We  want 
someone  with  proven  ability  to  cover  a 
beat  and  produce  compelling,  informa¬ 
tive  A1  stories.  The  Herald-Leader  is 
1 25,000  daily,  1 65,000  Sunday.  Send 
letter,  reference  list  and  6-10  clips 
before  July  22  to  Tom  Caudill,  AME,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader,  100  Midland 
Ave.,  Lexington,  KY  40508.  No  phone 
calls  please.  EOE  M/F. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  sports  copy  editor 
with  a  flair  for  layout.  Candidates  must 
ossess  good  news  judgment,  good 
eadline-writing  skills  ana  the  ability  to 
rewrite  and  tighten  stories  under 
deadline  pressure. 

Applicants  should  have  a  minimum  of 
three  years'  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples,  salary  needs  and  references  to: 

Joseph  Thomas 
c/o  Boston  Herald 
One  Herald  Square 
Boston,  MA  02106 

Qualified  candidates  will  be  contacted. 
No  phone  calls  please.  EOE. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  is  seeking 
three  reporters  to  help  launch  a  new  com- 
munity  twice-weekly  in  our  most 
populous  suburban  area.  We  are  seek¬ 
ing  recent  college  graduates  or 
reporters  with  up  to  2  years'  experieiKe 
vrho  thrive  on  community  journalism. 

Candidates  must  hove  newsroom  expe¬ 
rience  or  completed  at  least  one 
internship. 

These  jobs  are  for  a  fixed  period  of 
time,  lasting  either  24  or  30  months. 
Starting  salary:  $355/week.  Standard 
company  benefits. 

Women,  minorities  and  disabled 
persons  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  list  of 
references  and  copies  of  your  1 0  best 
clips  (no  originals,  please)  to: 

Michael  Nelson 

Managing  Editor/ Johnson  County 
The  Kansas  City  Star 
8455  College  Blvd. 

Overland  Park,  Kansas  66210. 

Application  deadline:  August  20.  Pref¬ 
erence  will  be  shown  to  early  appli¬ 
cants. 

No  telephone  calls,  please. 

THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  Advocate,  an 
award-winning  100,000  circulation 
daily,  is  seeking  page  designers/copy 
editars  with  experience  in  producing 
well-edited,  visual  and  highly  readable 
news  and  sports  pages.  Pagination 
experience  is  a  plus  as  is  3  years  expe¬ 
rience.  This  is  an  oppartunity  tor 
qualified,  creative  people  with  tradi¬ 
tional  journalistic  skills  to  join  a  family- 
owned  newspaper  in  the  capital  city  of 
what  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
areas  for  journalists.  Applicants  need  to 
be  comfortable  with  change  as  we  are 
maving  into  pagination  with  a  new 
editorial  system  and  reorganizing  our 
newsroom.  Mail  resume,  work  samples 
and  a  caver  letter  ta  Jim  Whittum, 
Managing  Editar,  The  Advacate,  PO 
Box  588,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 . 


THE  MESSENGER-INQUIRER  in 
Owensboro,  KY,  one  of  the  nation's 
best  small  dailies,  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  reporter.  We  have  a 
circulation  of  33,000  and  a  staff  that 
serves  its  six-county  readership  area  by 
striving  for  and  achieving  journalistic 
excellence.  The  successful  applicant  will 
be  aggressive,  hard  news-ariented  and 
have  an  understanding  of  community 
journalism.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Paul  Raupp,  City  Editor, 
Messenger-Inquirer,  PQ  Box  1480, 
Owensboro,  KY  42302.  EOE. 

WIRE  EDITOR:  Small  six-day  daily 
seeks  wire  editor  to  lay  out  specialty 
and  news  pages,  copy  edit  and  pro¬ 
duce  local  graphics.  Newsroom  is 
partially  paginated  on  Dewars  system. 
Mac  experience  essential.  Hours  are 
Monday-Thursday  days  and  Friday 
nights.  Great  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  or  copy  editors.  We 
offer  excellent  benefit  packoge.  For 
more  information,  contoct  Niki 
Miscovich,  Editor,  Turlock  Journal,  PO 
Box  800,  Turlock,  CA  95381-0800. 
(209)  634-9141 


TECHNICAL  FIXANCIAL  EDITOR 

_ 

The  Treasury  Management  Association  seeks  an 
individual  with  considerable  finance  and  treasury 
experience  to  coordinate  book  projects  and  edit 
publications  for  treasury  professionals.  The  posi¬ 
tion  also  includes  workmg  with  subject-matter 
experts  and  developing  new  project  ideas.  We 
require  3-5  years  corporate  treasury  and  cash 
management/bank  product  management  experi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  3  -  5  years  editorial  experience. 
CCMs  are  encouraged  to  apply-  For  considera- 
1  tion,  send  resume  w/ salary  nistory  to: 


Treasury  Management  Association 
Attention:  Technical  Financial  Editor 
7315  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Suite  1250  West 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20814 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


THE  PUBUSHER  OF 
THE  GENEVA  POST 


A  Geneva-based  daily  newspaper  in 
English,  to  be  launched  during  coming 
November  1994  is  inviting  applications 
for  the  position  of 


EDITOR 


of  the  newspaper. 


Please  apply  to: 

Jacques  Werner 
The  GP  Publishing  Company  SA 
5,  Place  de  la  Fusterie 
1 204  Geneva  -  Switzerland 
Fox:  (41-22)311  45  92 


WANTED:  Aggressive  and  accurate  pro¬ 
fessional  with  passion  for  clear  editing 
and  a  flair  for  headline  writing.  Design 
skills  a  bonus.  Send  letter,  resume, 
tearsheets  to  Jim  Willis,  Managing 
Editor,  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO 
Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


WANTED:  Sports  reporter  and  col¬ 
umnist  to  concentrate  on  pros,  colleges 
and  takeouts  for  a  growing  50,000- 
circulation  daily  in  the  ultra-competitive 
New  York  metro  market.  Must  have  5 
years  of  experience  and  must  have 
covered  a  Division  1A  or  pro  beat. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Al  Vieira, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Courier-News,  PO 
Box  6600,  Bridgewater,  NJ  08807. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Good  daily/Sunday  seeking  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  needs  chief  photographer  far  one- 
person  operation  with  part-time  help. 
Experience  in  color,  black  white,  and 
AP's  photo  leaf  scan  desk  preferred. 
Shoot  news,  sports  and  features  for 
well-rounded  paper  concentrating  on 
community  news.  Good  opportunity  to 
work  for  progressive  company  in  mod¬ 
ern  plant.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Ronald  W.  Hosie, 
managing  editor.  The  Daily  Union,  222 
W.  Sixth  St.,  Junction  City,  KS  66441 . 


SENIOR  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  the  Bid- 
deford  Maine  Journal  Tribune.  Small 
newspaper,  small  staff,  big  pictures, 
boundless  determination  to  be  the  best. 
Many-time  POY  best  use  winner.  Help 
us  stay  there.  If  you  think  you  fit,  send 
letter  of  introduction,  resume,  slide 
portfolio  by  July  15  to:  Andrew  V. 
Marsters,  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box 
627,  Alfr^  Rd.,  Biddeford,  ME  04005. 


PRESSRCX)M 


BINDERY  OPERATOR 
Must  be  able  to  operate  a  4-pocket 
McCain.  Experience  necessary.  Full- 
Hme  Days,  BENEFITS. 

Call  Human  Resources  (508)  746-5555 
MPG  Printing 
9  Long  Pond  Road 
Plymouth,  MA  02362 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 

Small  newspaper/commercial  press¬ 
room  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
hands-on  supervisor,  experienced  with 
multiple-web,  process  color,  web  offset 
newsprint  printing,  8-unit,  2-folder 
Goss  Community  SC/SSC  press.  The 
successful  applicant  will  demonstrate  a 
history  of  motivational  and  instructional 
leadership;  and  camprehensive  know¬ 
ledge  and  expertise  in  high-quality,  low 
waste,  single-width  newsprint  press 
operations.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
lead  a  busy,  growing  press  operation 
into  a  busier  and  promising  future! 
Northeastern,  predominantly  rural  loca¬ 
tion.  Resumes,  wage  histary  and 
expectations,  in  absolute  confidence,  to 
Box  06984,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


PRESSROOM 


The  Baltimore  Sun  has  an  opening  for  a 
press  operation's  supervisor.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  hove  proven  competence 
in  press  operations,  preferably  with 
double  width,  offset  presses;  and  at 
least  3  years  of  supervisory  experience. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have 
exceptional  interpersonal  skills  as  well 
as  proven  project  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Responsibilities  include  supervis¬ 
ing  press  operations;  attaining  pro¬ 
ductivity  objectives;  as  well  as  devel¬ 
oping  and  implementing  total  quality 
improvement  plans. 


Please  send  your  resume  in  confidence 
to:  Production  Director,  The  Baltimore 
Sun,  501  N.  Calvert  St.,  PO  Box  1377, 


PRESSROOM 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD  Publishing  com¬ 
pany  has  an  opportunity  for  a  Press¬ 
room  Manager.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  have  exceptional  interpersonal 
skills,  at  least  5  years  of  supervisory 
experience  in  or  around  on  industrial 
enviranment,  and  proven  project  man¬ 
agement  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  Responsibilities  include  devel¬ 
oping  policies,  procedures,  programs 
and  other  objectives  for  all  pressroom 
and  plateroom  functions.  In  addition, 
individual  will  hove  overall  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  operating  and  capital  budgets. 
Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  operation, 
this  individual  must  be  available  to 
work  both  day  and  evening  shifts. 


A  comprehensive  benefits  package  is 
available.  Please  send  your  resume  in 
confidence  to  The  Miami  Herald, 
Employment  Office,  One  Herald  Plaza, 
Miami,  FL  33132. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


COORDINATOR  OF  MEDIA  relations 
to  gather,  write  and  distribute  news 
releases  as  part  of  public  relations  team 
at  small,  private  comprehensive  univer¬ 
sity.  Includes  sports,  fine  arts  and  aca¬ 
demic  news  coverage.  Send  writing 
samples  and  names,  addresses  and  tef- 
ephone  numbers  of  at  least  three 
references  to  Mr.  Jerre  Fercho,  director 
of  personnel,  Millikin  University,  1 1 84 
West  Main,  Decatur,  IL  62522.  AA/ 
EOE 


SALES 


COMPETITIVE 


COPY  EDITOR  -  We're  seeking  a  sharp 
copy  editor  who  can  also  design  pages 
ancf  write  snappy,  accurate  headlines. 
We  require  at  least  one  year  of 
experience  at  a  daily  newspaper. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits, 
including  a  41  OK  plan.  This  position  is 
open  now.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  samples  to  Denise 
Dishman,  Human  Resources  Director, 
Altoona  Mirror,  PO  Box  2008,  Altoona, 
PA  16603-2008.  Please,  no  phone 
calls. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

IF  YOU  CAN  GUARANTEE  a  clear, 
quality  and  colorful  front  page  full  color 
photo  everyday  for  the  front  page,  you 
are  the  photographer  we  want.  Call 
Barry  Casebolt,  Executive  Editor,  Coeur 
D'Alene  Press,  (208)  664-8176,  today 
for  immediate  opening. 

PHOTO  LAB  MANAGER 

To  supervise  color,  b/w  photo  lab  for 
170,000  daily  in  Southern  Cal's  fastest 
growing  county.  Need  knowledge  of 
color  film  processing  and  chemistiy; 
color  printing;  digitaT  imaging;  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  basic  camera  repair.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  supervising  lab  staff  and  work¬ 
ing  under  ambitious  color  deadlines. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Jim 
Edwards,  director  of  photography.  The 
Press-Enterprise,  POBox  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502. _ 

PHOTO/GRAPHICS  EDITOR:  Looking 
for  a  team  player  to  run  a  six^rson 
department  at  innovative  25,000- 
circulation  Knight-Ridder  daily  that 
emphasizes  local  news.  RequirecI:  min¬ 
imum  3  to  5  years'  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper,  exertional  photo 
skills,  knowledge  of  Leafdesk  and  Mac 
systems.  Send  resume  and  portfolio  to 
Jackie  Kerwin,  Managing  Editor,  The 
News,  33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33433. 


HELP  WANTED:  Press  foreman  needed 
for  daily  newspaper.  Nightshift.  Must 
hove  good  organizational  and  mechan¬ 
ical  skills.  Bonus  Program,  excellent 
benefits  package,  401 K.  Please  send 
resume  to  Ed  Booth,  Production 
Director,  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican, 
PO  Box  2048,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87504. 


Baltimore,  MD  21278-0001. 


Happy  is  the  man  who  has  learned 
the  cause  of  things  and  has  put  under 
his  feet  all  fear,  inexorable  fate,  and 
the  noisy  strife  of  the  hell  of  greed. 

Virgil 


SALES  PEOPLE  WANTED 
Come  be  a  super  star  with  the  leading 
media  sales  team  in  the  nation.  We 
need  strong  sales  professionals  who 
can  thrive  in  the  most  competitive  arena 
in  the  country. 

Write  to 
Earl  Rush 

The  Orange  County  Register 
625  North  Grand  Ave. 

Santa  Ana,  California  92701 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

Major  group  of  daily  newspapers, 
circulation  118,000,  in  Ventura 
County,  in  sunny  Southern  California, 
seeks  experienced  Sales  Manager  for 
Telecenter  currently  located  in  Simi 
Valley. 

Must  have  well  developed  sales  skills, 
be  people  oriented,  able  to  motivate 
and  manage  staff  of  twenty  five  for  con¬ 
tinued  sales  growth. 

We  offer  excellent  compensation, 
salary  plus  performance  incentives,  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  We  are  part  of  a 
major  newspaper  chain  and  are  fast 
growing  in  our  area. 

If  you  have  a  Telemarketing  Manage¬ 
ment  background  and  want  to  be  part 
of  a  fast  growing  management  team, 
please  send  your  resume  to: 

Anne  LaDow 
Human  Resources 
PO  Box  671 1 
Ventura,  CA  93006 


Happiness  is  good  health  and  a  bad 
memory. 

Ingrid  Bergman 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING: 

Use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on 
classified  ads  charged  the  following  rates  per  column 
inch,  per  insertion: 

1  time:  $95.00  per  column  inch 
2'5  times:  $90.00  pci 
6-13  times:  $85.00  pci 
14'26  times:  $80.00  pci 
27'52  times:  $75.00  pci 

One  column  inch  minimum,  15%  commission  to  ad 
agencies  on  camera  ready  material. No  cash  discount. 

COLUMN  WIDTHS: 

1  column:  1  11/16  inches  -  2  columns:  3  1/2" 

3  columns:  5  5/16"  -  4  columns:  7 " 

Mail  camera  ready  material  to:  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department,  11  West  19th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10011  or  Fax  copy  to  (212)  929-1259. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  weel<-S7.86  per  line 

2  weeks-$6,95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.05  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-$5.20  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  tor  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  ot  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time,  $95:  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85:  14  to  26  times  $80:  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature_ 


No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  S 

EditaSTublisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 ,  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259, 


POSITIOHS  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 

EDITORIAL 

DEGREED,  TOP  producer  professional 
ROP  salesman  seeks  job  change  in 
Zone  5.  1 8  years  print  and  corporate 
videotape  experience  in  major  market. 
Reply  Box  06990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BE  THE  GRAND  prize  winrrer!  21  st  cen¬ 
tury  manager,  Mitor,  writer,  thinker, 
knows  sports,  news.  Quark.  Will  lead 
small  paper,  help  big  paper.  Free  info! 

Zones  2,3,5.  Box  06975,  Editor  &  Pub- 

SALES  MANAGER  with  proven  track 
record  seeks  a  challenge  with  a  mid¬ 
sized  or  small  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Exceptional  salesman.  Will  relocate 
easily.  Sam  (201 )  991-1074. 

lisher. 

ORLANDO-bound,  gifted  copy  editor/ 
reporter  seeks  local  job  suitable  for 
creativity,  versatility  and  Quark/Mac 
background.  Call  John  (615)  832-6641 

CARTOONIST 


SINCERE,  HARD  WORKING  comic 
strip  looking  for  on  aggressive  "hun¬ 
gry"  syndicate  to  sell  "Family  Popcorn." 
Respond  to  Mr.  Shel  Dorf,  PO  Box 
7531 ,  Son  Diego,  CA  921 67. 


CIRCULATION 


41 -YEAR-OLD  with  Masters.  20  years 
newspaper  experience  in  telemarketing, 
field,  store,  door-to-door  and  delivery. 
Looking  to  become  valuable  member  of 
your  team.  Call  Ronald  Poesch  today  at 
(805)  943-8488. 


AWARD-WINNING 
REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Four  years  newspaper  experience 
specializing  in  healthcare,  business, 
legal  issues  and  features  seeks  newspa¬ 
per  job.  Masters  from  Medill.  Currently 
write  for  Zone  5  major  doily.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Arthur  (314)  469-3187 


AWARD-WINNING,  aggressive 
reporter  with  5  years  of  daily  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  a  similar  position  or  an 
opportunity  in  editing.  Prefer  a  mid¬ 
sized  daily  or  larger  that  is  committed 
to  excellence.  Kevin,  (801 )  375-4604. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/ reporter. 
Prefer  Zones  5,  7,  8,  9.  (305)  891- 
2595,  (305)  836-2385. 


FREELANCE  WORK:  BUSINESS 
STORIES 

Experienced  business  writer  seeks 
freelance  assignments.  I've  worked  9 
years  as  a  business  reporter,  7  years  as 
a  business  editor,  and  hove  an  MBA. 
Call  (305)  663-8381  or  write  to:  Mike 
Seemuth,  7430  SW  59  Ct.  #C7,  Miami, 
FL  33143. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  experienced 
in  all  areas  seeks  production,  labor 
and/or  technical  management  oppor¬ 
tunities.  References  (314)  569-0698. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 


TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 

Happiness  sneaks  in  through  a  door 
you  didn't  know  you  left  open. 

John  Barrymore 


For  quicker  placement,  you  con  Fax 
your  Positions  Wanted  ad  along  with 
your  Visa/ MasterCard  number 
and  expiration  date  to 
(212)  929-1259. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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by  Kent  Carpenter 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

CIRCULATION: 

A  PERSONAL  RELATIONSHIP 


WHEN  A  FUNCTION  as  uncompli¬ 
cated  as  circulation  begins  to  pick  up 
its  own  litany  of  buzzwords,  it’s  time  for 
a  reality  check.  These  things  generally 
are  little  more  than  tags  thought  up  by 
people  with  marketing  backgrounds 
who  make  a  living  peddling  cures  for 
circulation  ailments.  Terms  such  as 
“stop  the  stops,”  “retention”  and 
“churn”  come  to  mind. 

What  is  needed  in  most  circulation 
vocabularies  is  a  working  definition  of 
the  product  we  deal  in,  the  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

To  understand  what  it  should  be, 
let’s  look  at  what  it  was. 

There  was  a  time  not  long  ago  in 
this  country  when  the  delivery  of  the 
newspaper  was  a  scene  out  of  Norman 
Lincoln  Rockwell:  Towheaded  kids  on 
their  Schwinns  delivering  papers  to 
their  neighbors  on  a  fall  afternoon. 
Then  they  stood  at  the  door  each  week 
to  collect,  and  maybe  got  a  tip  for  espe¬ 
cially  good  service. 

When  there  was  a  delivery  problem, 
the  customer  called  the  carrier  at 

Carpenter  is  circulation  director  of  the 
Angelton  (Texas)  Times  and  the  Bay 
City  (Texas)  Tribune. 
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home.  When  the  paper  needed  new 
subscribers,  these  kids  went  door  to 
door  through  the  neighborhood.  It 
wasn’t  a  hard  sell.  They  had  buzzwords 
back  then  too,  I  guess,  and  this  thing 
they  called  the  “little  merchant  sys¬ 
tem’! 

It  worked.  The  reason  that  it  worked 
was  because  at  the  heart  of  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  relationship. 
Was  then,  is  now.  You  didn’t  need  to 
worry  about  making  sure  folks  under¬ 


stood  this  back  then.  It  was  stamped 
into  their  brains.  They  were  involved 
in  the  process. 

The  “little  merchant  system”  col¬ 
lapsed  under  the  weight  of  new  urban 
realities,  the  switch  to  morning  papers 
and  the  increase  in  the  bulk  of  metro 
papers. 

Today  the  “relationship”  is  handled 
differently.  Anonymous  adults  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  deliver  the  paper,  complaints 
are  called  to  a  customer  service  depart¬ 
ment  and  another  stranger  makes  the 
delivery. 

Carriers  usually  don’t  collect  or  sell. 
Collecting  is  done  by  computers 
through  the  mail.  Hard-sell  hucksters 
out  of  a  Charles  Dickens  novel  (who 
probably  say  they  are  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  kid)  hustle  starts  over  the  phone 
or  door-to-door. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  we  are 
more  “efficient”  in  our  tasks  of  servic¬ 
ing  and  collecting,  much  more  prolific 
in  selling,  than  the  “little  merchant 
system.”  So  why  do  we  need  “stop  the 
stops”  and  “retention”  programs  to 
eliminate  “churn.”  Why  is  household 


penetration  down? 

When  we  took  the  tasks  done  by  the 
little  merchants  and  divided  them  up 
and  created  a  team  of  specialists,  some¬ 
thing  fell  between  the  cracks. 

We  gave  the  people  the  words  with¬ 
out  the  music.  We  lost  that  sympathet¬ 
ic  personal  contact  and  replaced  it 
with  impersonal  efficiency.  We  made 
circulation  just  a  delivery  service,  col¬ 
lecting  just  billing. 

At  large  metro  papers,  we  hired  ex¬ 


perts  with  impressive  credentials  from 
other  fields.  We  bought  computers  that 
could  launch  a  moon  shot  to  handle 
billing,  collections  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  Marketing  guys  who  cut  their 
teeth  selling  condo  time  shares  and 
vacuum  cleaners  turned  in  impressive 
numbers  of  new  starts.  But  subscribers 
soon  had  to  be  replaced  because  they 
did  not  renew  their  subscriptions. 

Big  papers  set  the  standard  for 
smaller  papers.  Circulation  was  trans¬ 
formed.  We  built  an  impressive  ma¬ 
chine  without  a  soul,  a  sort  of  circula¬ 
tion  Frankenstein.  The  moral  to  that 
story  was,  the  whole  is  larger  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts. 

Using  the  little  merchant  system  as 
a  touchstone,  we  must  build  a  cus¬ 
tomer  service  program  that  does  a  lot 
more  than  handle  complaints  and  veri¬ 
fy  starts.  It  must  also  personalize  our 
relationship  with  the  subscriber.  We 
must  have  a  marketing  philosophy  that 
humanizes  our  product  and  under¬ 
stands  that  a  newspaper  should  not  re- 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  38) 
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We  must  have  a  marketing  philosophy  that 
humanizes  our  product  and  understands  that 
a  newspaper  should  not  reveal  itself  as  just 
another  corporation  with  power,  prestige 
and  profit  as  its  motivation. 
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FOR  PROFESSIONALS  IN 
Advertising 
Marketing 
Journalism 
Public  Relations 
Communications 

Newspaper  Industry  Supplies  and  Services 

For  complete  information  about  this  extraordinary  online  service  " 

STOP  BY  THE  AMPERSAND  BOOTH  #38 

NAA  marketing  conference  exhibitors  showcase,  JULY  1 8-20,  SAN  FRANCISCO  HILTON 

Or  contact  Ampersand  at 
1 1  West  1 9th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011  -4234; 
phone  1  -800-590-4444. 


Ampersand,  The  Nehwork  for  Media  Information,  is  a  service  of  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Company. 


Penney-Missouri 


Lifestyle  Journalism  Awards 

1994  WINNERS 


GENERAL  EXCELLENCE 


CLASS  I 

1  st-The  News,  Boca  Raton, FL-Mary  Lou  Simms 
2nd-The  Litchfield  County  Times,CT -Antoinette  Bosco 
3rd-Jackson  Hole  Guide,WY -Casey  Seilen 
CLASS  II 

1  St- Anderson  Independent-Mail,SC-StafF 
2nd-The  Outlook,SantaMonica,C  A-Skip  Rimer 
3rd-The  StuartNews,FL-Martha  Wilson 
CLASS  111 

1  st-The  Phoenix  Gazette,  AZ-Christine  Lavelle 
2nd-The  News-Press,Ft  .Myers,FL-Jill  F  redel 
3rd-The  Register  Guard,Eugene,OR-Paul  Denison 
CLASS  IV 

lst-ThePalmBeachPost,FL-MelissaSegrest 
2nd-St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,MN-David  A.  Fryxell 
3rd-San  Jose  Mercury  News,C  A- Ann  Hurst 
CLASS V 

1  st-Los  Angeles  Times,CA-NardaZacchino 

2nd-The  Dallas  MomingNews,TX-Mark  Weinberg/Terri 

Burke 

3rd-The  Miami  Herald,FL-Steve  Sonsky 
REGULARLY  SCHEDULED  FEATURE 
SUPPLEMENT 

1  St  -PhiladelphiaDaily  News,PA(Fresh  Ink)-Chuck 
Arnold 

2nd-Newsday,NY  (FanFare)-Sylvianne  Gold 
3rd-Miami  Herald,FL  (Food)-Felicia  Gressette 


PAUL  L.  MHYRE:  SINGLE  STORY 

David  Finkel-Washington  Post  Magazine,DC-“Life  and 

Death  on  Acker  Street” 

PAUL  L.  MHYRE:  SERIES/SPECIAL  SECTION 
ThomasB.Koetting-TheWichitaEagle,KS-“ALife 
Worth  Living” 

ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 

Ellise  Pierce-Dallas  Observer,TX-“Bum  Steers” 

CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Becky  Batcha-PhiladelphiaDailyNews,PA-“Educational 
Gems” 

FASHION/DESIGN 

Roy  Rivenburg-Los  Angeles  Times,C  A-"The  New 
Wrinkle  of  Polyester' 

FOOD/NUTRITION 

ADBurch/StephZimmermann-Sun-Sentinel,Delray 
Beach,FL.  "Some  Eateries  Swap  Pork  for  Veal 
Dishes" 

HEAL  TH/NUTRITION 
GregRaver-Lampman-VA-Pilot/Ledger 
Star,Norfolk,VA-"FightingforLife" 
MULTICULTURAL 

MikeD’Orso-VA-Pilot/LedgerStar,Norfolk,VA-“The 
Project  and  the  Park" 

BEST  SHORT  FEATURE 

Spencer Heinz-The  Oregonian,Portland,OR-"Fishing  by 
the  Numbers" 


1994  Judges 


James  Atwater 


RoseMary  Armao  George  Kennedy  Lee  Jolliffe 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 


Jan  Colbert 


Christina  Bradford  B  ill  Luening 
Managing  Editor  Writing  Coach 

Detroit  News  Kansas  City  Star 


John  Ginn  Daryl  Moen 

Knight  Professor  School  of  Journalism 

University  of  Kansas  University  ofMissouri 
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